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NOTE ON THIS SPECIAL NUMBER 


Ir will be a surprise to readers to find that this number is without 
either the usual twenty pages of reviews, or Downside News. 
As in the case of the special number on Unbaptised Infants it 
has been necessary to spread ourselves. The occasion is a stock- 
taking on our knowledge of God — and once you give a subject 
like that its head you have to take the consequences. Thus, in 
addition to two long articles, a correspondence has developed. 
We hope that the resultant whole shows, if not a point of view, 
at least what Fr Lonergan would call a heuristic structure. 


ANALOGY AND THE FREE MIND 
by 
DOM SEBASTIAN MOORE 


WHAT is analogy, and what does it do for us? No analogy, no 
metaphysics, says Cajetan. Here is plain speaking indeed. But we 
very soon discovered that analogy is the reverse of plain speaking, 
so that Cajetan’s warning gives us pause for self-examination. Have 
we ever really understood analogy? Have we any precise under- 
standing of this line of talk which is not precise in the ordinary 
sense? Those of us who have been through the scholastic course 
or have taken an amateur interest in scholastic thought remember 
a thing called the analogy of proper proportionality. It turned up, 
with an air of modest triumph, as a formula for talking about 
God without going back on a previous statement to the effect that 
we do not know what God is, only that he is. I may be only speaking 
for a minority when I say that this surprise packet was rather a 
damp squib, but it seems worth while to record what my impressions 
were. As presented by Boyer, the formula runs: as e.g. man is to 
e.g. his wisdom, so God is to his wisdom. He adds that, as we know 
three of the terms (man, his wisdom, God as necessary being), the 
equation shows us something of the fourth, wisdom as predicated 
of God. The formula was unintelligible to me from the start, 
especially in its radical form: as the creature is to its being, so God 
is to his being. All the rest of philosophy seemed to be making a 
contrast between the creature, which only has being, and God who 
is being, so that the formula you would expect would run: unlike 
the creature, which only has being, God is being. Instead of which 
it had a syntax (as . . . so) which seemed to be pulling in the opposite 
direction. I never surmounted this hurdle, and as the analogy comes 
in for a good deal of criticism from scholastic philosophers more 
qualified than I, I conclude that I am not alone. I have only just 
come to realise that the analogy is profoundly meaningful and of 
supreme importance: that if there is a single formula that is the 
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key to the whole of scholastic thought, it is this. Of course, if it is 
such a key, it will be, taken in isolation instead of carefully prepared, 
quite meaningless. We have here indeed the most striking instance 
of that ‘failure of the manuals’ which our philosophers and 
theologians have long been deploring. 

What put me onto a new bearing was a lecture by Fr Gerald P. 
Phelan, St Thomas and Analogy,’ and I acknowledge at the outset 
an indebtedness too far-reaching for particular annotation. 


I 

We must start with some analysis of language. What happens 
when we make a sentence? We say something about something. 
‘That is a tree.’ Now ‘tree’, like ‘red’ or ‘angry’, has meaning even 
when it is not predicated but pronounced in isolation. It no doubt 
owes this meaning to earlier predications, going back to the first 
time we learnt the word as we surveyed the park from our pram. 
And even now when I hear the word I remember trees. But it is 
trees that I remember, not lions. The word looks around for things 
to refer to, but only certain things. It has in itself a ceftain bias. 
This bias of potential meaning comes into full play when we 
predicate the word of an object. The object dictates our choice of 
word, but the word dictates the sort of object it may be used for. 
And though it may be used for a wide variety of objects, it is not 
to this variety that it addresses itself. It can stand for many things, 
but it only means one thing, a collection of properties that all trees 
have in common. Here then is the first and simplest instance of 
that use of one word for different things which constitutes the 
world of language, of statements, as opposed to the world of pure 
names. In this first instance, called univocal predication, the use 
of the same word for two things justifies me in seeking, in each of 
the things, a single set of properties for which the word is the name. 
The variety is accidental. The basic law is ‘one word for one thing’. 

But language is much more complicated than that. The classic 
instance of the first stage of loosening the above law is the pre- 
dication of ‘healthy’— about a man’s complexion, about his urine, 
about long walks. There is nothing in common between these three 
things, so that the use of ‘healthy’ here is said to be analogical, 


1 Marquette University Press, Milwaukee, 1941. 
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taking analogy to mean the intelligible use of one word for different 
things not through something they have in common. ‘Healthy’ 
does not properly qualify any of the things enumerated, but there is 
something it does properly qualify, the organism, and it is that 
qualification that is implied in each of the predications enumerated 
and that is the condition of their meaningfulness. ‘Healthy’ only 
makes sense of ‘a long walk’ by going via the organism which a 
jong walk benefits: of ‘complexion’ by going via the organism of 
whose healthy condition complexion is a sign. In other words, 
this ‘analogy of attribution’ has a univocal base. It plays upon, 
but does not escape, the law of one-to-one. Is it always made clear 
to students that the analogy of attribution is not a proper analogy, 
that that which is proper in it is not analogical? 

Now what about ‘good’ in ‘a good dinner’, ‘a good idea’, ‘a 
good man’? Not only does the word not refer to anything in common 
between these things, but it seems to have no base analogous to 
‘the organism’ for ‘healthy’. For a school of philosophy fashionable 
to-day, it has such a base — and the base is indeed the organism 
itself. Not only the dinner, but the idea, the concerto and the saint, 
are called good by reason of the comfortable feeling they produce 
in me. Far from being analogical, the word is even less advanced 
on the road of language than the word ‘tree’ with which we started. 
It does not even point to the world outside the pram. It simply 
means ‘glug-glug’. To this learned conception of man as a talking 
baby we shall have occasion to return: not to refute it but to suggest 
that in the last resort it is the only alternative to metaphysics. 

A wine-lover says ‘this is a good wine’. Now I am going to look 
for the meaning of ‘good’ here in the two ways in which I have 
hitherto found the meaning of predicates. First, on the tree-model: 
does ‘good’ bring something with it to qualify and restrict the 
word ‘wine’? Is meaning conveyed by ‘a good wine’ in at all the 
same way as by ‘a red wine’? Does the phrase develop the type of 
meaning that is carried by ‘that is a tree’? Second, on the health- 
model: has ‘good’ here a home of reference to which the reference 
to wine is really being referred? Does it strike a single note, of 
which the sound of ‘a good wine’ is only an overtone? The single 
note would be one of contentment, a ‘glug-glug’ of which ‘a good 
wine’ would be but an accidental variant. 
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With regard to the first alternative. The answer is clearly no. 
Although gramatically it qualifies ‘wine’, ‘good’ is not doing what 
‘red’ does, making the name more precise. It cuts past the name 
and touches the thing itself, to declare that the thing is all that it 
should be. It does not so much qualify ‘wine’ as quicken it, bringing 
the name closer to what it names. To a wine-lover, ‘a good wine’ 
is, in a way, a more particular description than is the closest 
specification of the wine’s place and age, for he is speaking not as 
the expert but as the lover — and the precision of expertise is for 
the sake of the precision of love. 

Nor is ‘good’ an intensive word, for intensives qualify adjectives 
not nouns. We might, however, substitute an intensive word, and then 
we get an expressive though archaic idiom which tells in the direction 
this thought is taking: a very wine. What ‘good’ effects is an intensi- 
fication not of a description but a certain intensification of being. 

It might be argued that the word is so vague that the whole 
enquiry is otiose. But for the lover the word is not vague. There is 
no word which he will hesitate more before pronouncing. Its use 
is as serious, in this matter of wine, as is the decision, most difficult 
of all decisions, that a person is trustworthy, the decision that none 
of the infinitely various ways in which appearances deceive is here 
being used. At this point I have to notice that I have slipped into 
another form of analogy which resembles and yet is not the same 
as the full analogy which I am approaching, and which, for the sake 
of clarity, I leave till later. This is poetic analogy, or metaphor, or 
‘the analogy of improper proportionality’. That a good wine is like a 
good friend is not a formal consideration of how ‘good’ has meaning. 

Now comes our second question. Is there a single place of meaning 
for “good’ as there is for ‘healthy’? If there is, it will have to be the 
feeling of contentment, the ‘pro-attitude’ which all good things 
arouse in me. This has really been answered in connexion with 
the first question. For there is in the wine-taster’s judgement an 
element of respect, a strong concern to point to more than a state 
of contentment. Of course contentment is there and is essential, 
but the judgement defines the pleasure, does not merely clothe its 
eruption in adult words. It is of the essence of a mature statement 
of pleasure in anything, whether it be wine or poetry or a Chinese 
jar, that a man is saying ‘I like this because it is good’. ‘It is good 
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because I like it’ is the specific slogan of the immature, the 
belligerently unconscious. Of course the mature judgement may, 
in a given case, be wrong, but this implies that there is something 
to be wrong about. The unconscious man is never wrong. 

Thus it would seem that the meaning of ‘good’ is not in the word 
as the meaning of ‘tree’ or ‘red’ is, in a sense, in those words. Nor 
is it in some one thing to which the word is ultimately referring. 
Thus if the word has meaning when used in another context than 
that already explored, the reason why it is valid in both cases must 
be described as a relation between ‘the word fitting here’ and ‘the 
word fitting there’. You can’t break down these two proportions, 
each into its components —‘good’ and ‘wine’, and ‘good’ and ‘man’ 
—and explain the meaning of ‘good’ by any juggling with those 
three terms. It would be very silly to say: ‘all I can say is that when 
I see an elm I call it a tree, and when I see an oak I call it a tree, 
and I know I’m not equivocating here’. It would be nearly as silly to 
say: ‘all I can say is that when I see a rosy complexion [I call it 
healthy, and when I propose a long walk I call it a healthy sort of 
thing, and I know I’m not equivocating here’. But in the case of 
‘good’, that is what you have to say. 

When I say ‘this is a good wine’, what do I mean? Am I merely 
saying in brief that it has a nose, a body, a robe, and all the other 
things ‘they’ say? I am referring to all that, but I am saying more. 
1 have somewhere at the corner of my mind all sorts of good things, 
a good chair, a good fireplace, perhaps even a good man. I am 
relating my experience as a wine-taster to all my other experiences 
of appreciation. None of these experiences is the model on which 
I am describing this experience, yet they are all relevant to it. As 
I make this fresh application of the word ‘good’, I quicken anew 
my other applications of it. I don’t however lump them all together 
as ‘goods’ (significant plural!) I am more conscious than ever that 
each application is made according to laws of its own. I am conscious 
of the vocabularies, particular to the point of queerness, that experts 
have in every field. It is because each of these vocabularies gives a 
tone to the word ‘good’, that my use of the word now, of this wine, 
has a particular tone and describes it more in itself than ‘nose’, 
‘robe’ etc. I go to the particular as a man more than I go to it as an 
expert. It is the very universality of the word that makes it hit the 
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particular. And this means that it is a universality of a special 
kind, that does not obscure but illuminates the particular. The 
word ‘good’ is sending me out to other valuations and in to this 
one. I am referring to something this wine has that nothing else 
has, by referring to other things: and not to make a contrast. 
Realizing that this word is particular, voices me as a man as I drink 
this wine, through its universality which is mere looseness for the 
unreflective mind, I then see in a flash that there is an even wider 
word, being. No one can dispute that this word is, considered purely 
grammatically, most universal and most particular. All things are, 
yet ‘the tree is’ means the tree and nothing else. But what I now 
realize is that this universality and particularity of ‘is’ is not a 
sophistry but the very heart of thought. It is a pure sophistry if 
you start with it, assuming that just because we use it particularly 
and universally it has this profound meaning. That would be an 
unreflective veneration for language. But when I have become 
conscious of this kind of universality and particularity in a use of 
language whose validity is compelling, talk of ‘being’ shows itself 
as the beautiful conclusion of my enquiry, a conclusion potentially 
absurd, potentially meaningful as nothing else is. Describing this 
vision in formal terms, or more exactly, describing in formal terms 
how language communicates the vision, I shall say that the element 
of particularity is due to the predicate’s dependence on a proportion 
between it and this particular thing, a proportion which it has for 
no other thing, and that the element of universality is a ‘likeness’ 
between this proportion and the other proportions that arises in 
other predications. “Likeness between proportions’ is not, however, 
a likeness we can give any account of. In any proportional language 
short of the metaphysical, likeness between proportions is always 
reducible to, or rather explicable from the terms in each proportion 
considered (the terms, I mean) in isolation. In metaphysics this is 
not possible, because the proportions are given, not built up. Thus 
‘likeness between proportions’ is necessarily an inadequate des- 
cription of the predication of being. The statement, necessarily in 
language, of how language works is never quite satisfactory, for 
obvious reasons, as anyone who has tried to teach English grammar 
knows. The embarrassment becomes acute when we try to show 
how language works at the frontier of language. Yet the formula 
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for meaning has here a certain lucidity, because it is stating the 
liberation of language from exercising its normal tyranny over the 
soul, whereas formal grammar is striving to articulate the very 
bonds in which itself is held. It is easy to argue that this liberation 
is a contradiction in terms, but anyone who understands the analogy 
of being knows that it is not. Perceiving this analogy is perhaps 
the one case where we know without a shadow of doubt that we 
are thinking, that our thought is not, as it were, a shadow cast in 
the mind by something that is not thought. 

The likeness is not between the objects but between the 
proportions. But in ignoring their superficial community (like in 
some respects, unlike in others), it reveals a community of a new 
kind, whose understanding is the very substance of metaphysical 
knowledge. A univocal word is confronted with two objects, alike 
in one respect, differing in others. It seizes on the respect in which 
they are alike, and declares them one in that respect. It apprehends 
them in the sphere of relative knowledge, where they are known. 
off each other: it is as known off each other that it embraces them. 
*Good’ describes each, not as known off the other, but in itself. 
It is where they can have nothing in common and nothing in which 
they can contrast, that they are commonly good. It is not as different 
(and so partly the same) that they are good, but as distinct. We 
are being forced to think of things as distinct, without the mental 
support of difference. It is as so distinct that they communicate in 
‘good’. Beyond the relative region where they are one in one respect, 
different in others, they are, in the same respect, one and distinct. 
That respect is the respect of being. 

Metaphysical or analogical discourse canalizes meaning entirely 
in statements considered as proportions, and in the relation between 
the proportions. We learn to say, of many things, that they are good: 
that this predicate does not add to its subject, does not take the 
mind over from the subject to the predicate but is, in a sense, on 
the side of the subject. With the predicate shorn in this way, the 
subject begins to show in a new way. It becomes meaningful, and 
desirable, to pare down the predicate still further, and leave the 
verb in the air: to say ‘it is’. When we reach that point, to say ‘the 
tree is’ is as meaningful, that is, as worth saying, as to say ‘the 
tree is green’: it is as meaningful as that statement, but it is not 
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meaningful as it is meaningful. It witnesses to that aspect of reality 
that words cannot touch: or rather, that which shows when there 
are not aspects, words being for aspects. The vision of being lies 
in freedom, beyond the parcelling of the mind in words: where the 
fences which words erect in the mind are down, and the result is 
not confusion but something of which we are compelled to say 
‘this, at last, is thinking’, an ordered dance of the mind on the 
edge of the unsayable. In all thinking short of this thinking, words 
are for things, or for aspects of things — and that ‘for’ is significant, 
it indicates the ineradicable tendency for words to do duty for 
things. In metaphysical thinking, words are unfixed, mean only in 
proportions. They lose the arbitrary precision of lesser thought, to 
acquire the precision of reality itself. To get things free of words 
is to get them into their being. “Things are’ means for the meta- 
physician not the brute fact of existence baffling the conceptual 
mind, but a blessed vision into which the conceptual mind is led: 
where distinction is respected and shown, not through the differences 
that are first presented to the observer, but in the distinction that 
grounds those differences and is related to unity as only the free 
mind, the mind that is itself, can relate it. ‘Being’ never means the 
same thing twice, yet one meaning shows in all its uses. It means 
each thing, and it means the all. It means each thing in the all. 
Being is what all have, each uniquely, in common. ‘The tree is’ is a 
proportion. “The man is’ is a proportion. 

I have called it a vision. Yet this can mislead. It is, of course, in 
a sense, ‘what the poet sees’, ‘what the mystic sees’. But to leave it 
there is to admit every kind of confusion. Metaphysics is the vision, 
but found as the term of a progress in which language becomes 
more and more conscious. The metaphysician is a man who has 
learnt to say and mean the most difficult because the most simple 
thing, the thing which, until we are ready for it, collapses in tautology 
or, much worse, gives a sort of excitement that is not the meaning: 
that things are. To make this progress, to get all the way, it is, I 
think necessary (at least I find it necessary) to take a word like 
‘good’ before we plunge into the featureless but all-featuring state- 
ment of being. At this penultimate stage, we are given a word that 
is radically free yet gives a certain colour to what it is said about 
and to that extent still belongs to language as we are used to it. 
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Learning then how this word is really used, becoming conscious 
of proportion not assignation as the heart of meaning, we see that 
what the word is giving is not colour but reality, turning things 
not outwards, to each other, but inwards, to their reality which, 
because it receives no feature, gives all features. We are then ready 
to give to that reality its featureless all-featuring name of being. 
We know then that the best image is light which, never showing 
itself, shows all. We also know —and that is perhaps the most 
satisfying knowledge — that we are not dependent on this image. 
And because thought is not now tied up in words, we can see it 
clothed in the highest poetry. There is a wonderful excitement for 
the metaphysician in these lines of Wordsworth. He knows that 
he need not, nay cannot reproach himself with twisting Wordsworth’s 
meaning to his own purpose, for the metaphysical vision has the 
childlike elemental quality that Wordsworth knew and that makes 
a community of all who know. 


I was only then 
Contented, when with bliss ineffable 
I felt the sentiment of Being spread 
O’er all that moves and all that seemeth still; 
O’er all that, lost beyond the reach of thought 
And human knowledge, to the human eye 
Invisible, yet liveth to the heart; 
O’er all that leaps and runs, and shouts and sings, 
Or beats the gladsome air; o’er all that glides 
Beneath the wave, yea, in the wave itself, 
And mighty depth of waters. Wonder not 
If high the transport, great the joy I felt 
Communing in this sort through earth and heaven 
With every form of creature, as it looked 
Towards the Uncreated with a countenance 
Of adoration, with an eye of love. 
One song they sang, and it was audible, 
Most audible, then, when the fleshly ear, 
O’ercome by humblest prelude of that strain, 
Forget her functions, and slept undisturbed. 


2 The Prelude, book II, 11, 399-418. 
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The wonderful particularity that Wordsworth here conjoins with 
universality is known by the thinker in his bare statement of being, 
so that in the poem it is not met for the first time, but recognized. 
He can see the poetry doing in its way what he does in his — he 
notes especially the peculiar combination of particularity and 
indefiniteness in lines 8-11. Here the poetry expresses his perception 
at its fine point, where ‘being’, not standing for anything, means 
without confusion the particular and the all. 

We may sum up so far by saying that ‘the being of the tree’ is 
neither the tree as a sheer fact without distinction nor the tree as 
the mind normally distinguishes it: it gives an inkling of how God 
distinguishes it: it gives therefore a new meaning to distinction. 


Il 

What I have described so far is the first clause of the analogy of 
proportionality: that being is in each thing analogically not 
univocally, that it is not a property that all have in common but a 
reality that each has in its way, the community consisting in the 
proportion between this way and that way and all way8. There is 
thus already proportion within the first clause, and this is vital 
for the understanding of the second and of the whole. If you took 
away the ‘as’, the first clause could stand by itself. It would itself 
point to a fact of analogical predication, of which the second clause 
is only the meaning. The first clause does not run ‘as the creature 
is to its being’ but ‘as the creature has being, each according to its 
mode, there being proportions between the various havings, so. . .” 
So what? 

So God has being according to his mode. This proportion, of 
God to his being, is not the variable proportion whose mysterious 
unity constitutes the mystery of being at the creature level, but its 
very principle. And the principle, the exemplary proportion of the 
variable proportion, cries out that it is infinite. The analogy opens 
out onto an incomprehensible infinity. Infinity lurks in the first 
clause, with its implied transcendence of the problem of one and 
many, and it bursts out in the concluding clause. The mystery of 
being is the spring-point for the mystery of the Infinite. The first 
clause gives you an identity of each creature with being which is 
one, and you know that this identity does not contradict but some- 
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how embraces the creature’s distinction and finitude. In the second 
clause, that ‘somehow’ bursts into the only possible light, which is 
light, infinity, a sheer identity. Identity showed by finitude: identity 
unshadowed, shedding a blinding light. You have ‘being in each, 
being each’, then “being in God, being God’. In the first clause you 
see that ‘there’s no such thing as being’, in the second you profit 
from this de-reification of words, you see its meaning. In the first 
clause, being features the light: in the second it surrenders to it. 
I note that I am using and, I think, to some extent depending on 
imagery in this part of my treatment, whereas I think I was free of 
it in the first part. Apart from the deficiency in my own under- 
standing, I think this shows that the mind can manage the simplicity 
and freedom imposed by analogy in a finite context, but breaks 
down as it approaches the source of this freedom. Nevertheless, 
the simplicity given at the creature-level has the supreme simplicity 
for its source. It undoes the mind from that source, but undoes it 
where, undone, it is not simply annihilated. The Infinite, the 
Principle, operates in a finite context where it can never deploy its 
full meaning, and thus prepares a point whence the mind may 
spring not climb. This is the whole point of the analogy. In a sense, 
its most important clause is the first clause. It would have us, above 
all things, become more and more conscious of analogical pre- 
dication at the finite level. J think the flash of insight, when we 
suspect the whole meaning, occurs precisely when we realize with 
unusual clarity that ‘being’ is not a stuff handed out to things in 
different quantities. The whole merit of the analogy is to teach us 
imageless thinking in a land of images. It is because the weight of 
the analogy is in a sense there, that the opening ‘as’ is so important. 
There, it says, is your spring-point. Learn to be there. That is why 
the syntax of the analogy points a parallelism, not a contrast. A 
contrast —‘unlike the creature, which merely has being, God is 
being’— by its very form takes you away from the first clause to 
the second, whereas the important thing is to become more and 
more conscious in the first clause. The second —‘so God has being 
according to his infinite mode’— names the term, and of course, 
the origin, of this consciousness. Where there is contrast there is 
always univocity. Thus Kierkegaard’s dramatic statement ‘God 
does not exist: he creates’, for all that it alerts the mind, does so 
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by the violent use of contrast, and so in effect puts us in mind of 
‘two forms of being’, for all that this is hotly denied. Whereas the 
scholastic, who apparently does not deny it, opens just a little the 
true door onto the unknown. Language is like that, so is thought, 
so is reality. The insistence on using different words for God and 
creatures indicates that the sense of words is still univocal. And 
where words are univocal God and creatures can only be confused. 
Of course there’s the word ‘God’ and the word ‘creature’. But if 
you want metaphysics you’ve got to play on the word ‘being’. 

What the analogy urges is the necessity of purging, in the sense 
defined above, the concept of being at the creature-level. The more 
this is done — and it can always be done more — the more the 
syntax of the analogy commends itself. Thus: 

‘The being of the tree’ is not a property of the tree but is the 
tree. Or more exactly, it is what appears when I say ‘there is a tree 
on the lawn’. When I make this statement I indicate, though ] 
don’t articulate, all the tree’s particulars down to the final and 
first ‘particular’ of existence. Thus ‘being’ appears for the first time 
as meaningful, at precisely the point where it means the tree, which 
is not being. It shows at precisely the point where it disappears. 
It shows in disappearing. So the great analogy can run thus: as 
‘being’ in the finite order shows in disappearing below itself, so 
‘being’ in the infinite order shows in disappearing above itself. 
This hints the Eckhartian priority of God as ‘Godhead’ over God 
as ‘being’. We are on delicate ground here, which it is not the 
intention of the present article to explore. But it must be noted that 
there is a danger of understanding the identification of God with 
being as a fixation of ‘being’ that would mark a collapse, at the 
post, into univocity. (It has already been suggested that thought 
is liable to be more cleanly analogical, so more attuned to God. 
at the creature level.) Just because God does not provide, as the 
creature provides, a theatre in which ‘being’, disappearing in its 
particulars, shows as analogical, there is a danger of analog} 
breaking down here. There is a way of conceiving ‘sheer being 
that is meaningless, as are all analogical concepts when taker 
univocally. This is the kind of impurity of mind on which existential 
ism cashes in. ‘Being’ does not disappear in God as it disappear: 
in the creature. But its identification with God must not be under. 
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stood as a contrast to, but rather as the meaning of, its disappearance 
in the creature: as implying, that is, a disappearance of which the 
disappearance in the creature is the image and obverse. Thus 
while it is not true that ‘being’ disappears in God as it disappears 
in the creature, it is true to say: as ‘being’ disappears in the creature, 
so it disappears in God. When you start with ‘as’, the particle 
prepares you not for likeness but proportion — as when you say 
‘as sure as eggs are eggs’. These words, as Wittgenstein said, in these 
positions. Thus once again the importance of the syntax of the 
classical analogy shows itself. 

It may clarify things at this point to say what I think Eckhart 
is doing. He is indicating, it seems to me, the ultimate implication 
of the analogy. He is doing this in a form of discourse that is other 
than that of the analogy. Nevertheless, properly understood, his 
priority of God as Godhead over God as being can fruitfully effect 
the analogy by preventing its fixation ‘at God’s end’. There must 
be a supreme principle that grounds the analogy and keeps it free 
all the way, and Eckhart clothes this principle in language of a 
special kind. But if you tack this onto the end of the analogy and 
produce a sort of mystical scholasticism you decline into gnosticism: 
a divine anatomy used to explain the anatomy of the creature. 


Ul 

All the foregoing indicates a certain answer to the question: 
what is metaphysics? If I am right, it is not formally the analysis of 
experience to point to a larger consciousness. The larger conscious- 
ness with which it is concerned is the fruit of an analysis of language. 
The analysis of language does not lead there apodictically, but the 
way there can validly be shown as an analysis of language. The 
mystery is given in the fact of analogy, which is really there. It is 
not ‘experiencing man’ that gives metaphysics, but man surprising 
himself as he talks. We may learn to be silent, and that is the supreme 
lesson — which St Thomas learned in the end. But we can learn 
to talk consciously, and that is the best preparation for silence — 
it was so for St Thomas. That is why the thomist tradition places 
‘truth’ not in the simplex intuitus but in the judgement. This con- 
ception, more modest in its claim, is more prodigious in its con- 
clusion. For language, ‘the house of being’, a common heritage 
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wider than the individual, is a sort of first instalment of that 
impersonality of truth that shows itself to the mystic. 

If this conception of metaphysics is right, the alternatives often 
imposed on the natural knowledge of God —that it must be 
either an intuition or something established apodictically in the 
modern sense — are not exhaustive and so are misleading. There 
is a discourse that is rational not poetic, and yet carries that enlarge- 
ment of consciousness which, the intuitionist rightly insists, must 
be there. A discourse such that, when you see, you can say what 
you see —the truth of a line of thought expressed in rational 
discourse. Of course the discourse is inadequate — even poetry 
is inadequate. But it is not inadequate in the same way as poeity, 
as I shall try to show later. That the Five Ways of St Thomas belong 
to this kind of discourse, the most cursory reading will show. F1 
Phelan was no doubt uttering, from his own point of view, 2 
commonplace when he said that a// the terms used in metaphysics 
are analogical, but it came as a salutary shock to me, and so it may 
to others. Well, here they are, or most of them, in the Five Ways: 
act and potency, cause, possible and necessary being, good, true. 
and noble, end. Here is a kind of talk about the experienced world, 
that is neither plain commonsense nor scientific in the modern sense. 
(That it is not poetic no one will want to dispute!) ‘There’s no such 
thing’ as any of the concepts St Thomas is using, and their use by 
us as we follow him demands the progressive realization of this. It 
is only if we forget this that the movement of the mind which he 
sketches in each of the Ways will appear as a linear journey whose 
end is on the same level as the world through which it is made and 
so cannot be called God. That we so readily assume, from the 
rational form of the discourse, that this is what it must be, only 
shows how wedded we have become to a univocal understanding 
of words that strangles reality in the toils of the ego and calls thai 
the best that reason can do. Of course, if words simply stand for 
things, things will show us nothing beyond themselves, for they 
will show us nothing of themselves. But for St Thomas, and for the 
whole Catholic tradition starting with St Paul — nay with the Book 
of Wisdom which he quotes — it is things that show us that God is, 
not only in the way they showed it to Wordsworth, but rationally. 
rational discourse being able (albeit at the cost of some ascesis) tc 
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use words in a way that does not take the mystery out of things. 
It seems to me that each of the Five Ways can be read as not a 
linear movement but as an expansion of the mind to the point 
where act, cause, being, good, and end reveal the ultimate implication 
of their analogicity. Probably St Thomas didn’t think this way. 
He didn’t need to, it was presupposed. So that the demonstration 
looked to him a much straighter, more innocent affair than it does 
to us. But for us the Five Ways must be, as well as an approach 
to God, a crawling back from the frustrations and false satisfactions 
of sub-metaphysical thinking to a way of thought whereby the 
mind is truly, if humbly fed. 

The Five Ways are in a sense untypical of the Summa, whose 
concern is with what St Thomas calls ‘the holy teaching’. In 
this article two of the second question, the teacher turns aside, as 
it were, from the ‘little ones in Christ’ to whom he is addressing 
himself, to extend his and their pastoral concern to the man who is 
not sure that there is God at all. Nevertheless, from this very fact 
that here the teacher is not presupposing Christian faith, we may 
expect to see here with especial clarity analogy playing its rdle of 
enlarging consciousness. If the appreciation of the great analogy 
depends on the extent to which its first clause is vital to us, here is 
the place for grounding our appreciation. The unbeliever has only 
this world, and St Thomas, scrupulously respectful of his limitations, 
is only asking him to become conscious in this world. It will be 
worth while, then, to point up the rdle of analogy in the Five Ways. 

Something moves. It is moved by something else. This is happening 
all over the place. And wherever it happens, it is in some sense the 
same thing happening. In what sense? If we say that movers are 
one kind of thing, like railway engines, and moved things are another 
kind of thing, like trucks, we shall get a pretty queer picture of the 
universe, which leaves out the whole reality of movement. That 
reality is a relationship. How shall we articulate the vague per- 
ception that this relationship is somehow the same wherever we 
find it? It is not in terms of the things related that we shall find the 
constant for which the mind is groping, but in terms of something 
about them that brings them into this relation. Something about 
them that is not the same in any two cases, yet is the same in the 
proportion or relation which, in each case, is showing itself. And so 
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we have, in every movement and differently in each movement 
‘act’ and ‘potency’. This description of movement, because it doe 
not describe in the Procrustean way of univocal categories, cai 
embrace the movement of the railway train and the movement 0 
my mind as I write this. It is one way of looking at the whole work 
of experience. Until the relation of act and potency becomes < 
reality for us, until the mind, in face of movement, accepts analogy 
as its mode of discourse, movement can be traced back indefiniteh 
in a series of movers that are themselves moved. For the empirica 
mind, everything is at once moving and moved. The metaphysica 
mind does not override this fact, but it knows that nothing is movin; 
and moved in the same respect. ‘Respects’ now have vital reality 
Because there is a respect in which a thing is only a mover, because 
there is this analogical reality of mover-as-such, this has to b 
accounted for by a mover that is only such. The strength of the 
proof lies not so much in the deduction of a first, unmoved mover 
as in the finding that in this world movers are, in one respect, onh 
movers. And it is by proportionality that they are found there 
Here is an instance of mover and moved. There is another. Eacl 
of these relations taken empirically in isolation yields nothing fo: 
the metaphysical mind. We then become conscious of a proportioi 
between the relations, wherein lies the meaning of ‘mover’ an 
‘moved’— an analogical or proportional meaning. From bein; 
a universal reality in the loose sense —‘It’s the same the whok 
world over’-— movement becomes an intelligibly universal reality 
filling the mind as it fills the world, and so pressing the mind beyon¢ 
the mind in search of a principle. We become analogically con 
scious, and here lies the break with our former awareness, afte 
which our thought can travel on new lines, or better, on no line 
but according to its own inner necessity. The break is not apodictic 
ally established, though it becomes articulate in rational discourse 
What follows on the break is apodictic within the framework o 
analogy, though it is hardly recognized as such by us, for whon 
deduction is habitually within a univocal framework. What i 
implied is not a mental picture of things pushing each other, th 
first push coming from something not pushed, but a new vision o 
the world of movement, in which movement is a metaphysics 
reality seeking a ground, an analogical reality seeking a principl 
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analogue. This is not what St Thomas is saying. It is how I get 
into the rhythm of what he is saying. 

In the second way, from causality, the analogical reality found 
in this world is introduced more immediately, that is through the 
medium of a more universal concept. There is such a thing as a 
mover, as there is such a thing as an engine, until the real meaning 
of this word manifests itself. But there is no such thing as a cause. 
‘Cause’ is intelligible only as an analogical concept. Thus the 
demand for a first cause is clearer than that for a first mover. There 
are less likely to be trucks in the way. I remember being dissatisfied 
as a boy with the argument from causality. Of course, I felt, it is 
axiomatic that everything has a cause in this world. But you can’t 
take a law from this world and then use it to account for this world. 
I did not realize, and perhaps I could not have realized, that I did 
not know what ‘cause’ means. Can one be taught at that age to 
think without a model, that is to think really? It should be possible. 
For the mind which the philosopher finds in himself and cultivates 
is the mind that is God’s child. Must we leave those we are educating 
jammed in the frustrating world of thought between the naiveté 
of the child and the simplicity of the philosopher? It is also worth 
remarking that those modern thinkers who find the notion of 
cause meaningless are right relative to the univocal concept of 
‘meaning’ within which they work. To oppose them from a stand- 
point unconsciously univocal is to create a kind of confusion which 
it would be tedious to try and describe. And to get right beyond the 
univocal is a step in consciousness, not a lesson, jostled by many 
other lessons, in the textbook. 

In the third way, we are brought still further into the metaphysical 
world of discourse. In fact we are brought to the very heart of that 
world. We must now work with the most metaphysical of all 
concepts, one that has not even a vestige of intelligibility outside 
the analogical. It is true that St Thomas starts with the fact of 
generation and corruption as observed phenomena, but this is 
only to introduce us gently to the fact that being is what things 
have and yet are not, a reality that can reside in the multiple and 
corruptible world only analogically: that is, as embracing all things, 
not embraced by them. In this third, and central way, we have in 
its cleanest form the metaphysical perception of a reality in the 
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world bigger than the world and demanding, as the world no 
fully perceived does not demand, a supreme principle. 

I don’t think I have yet fully understood the fourth way. Here i 
what I understand of it. We saw that the word ‘good’ is analogica 
through and through: that is, it qualifies not names but thing: 
it touches each thing of which it is affirmed, not only the class t 
which it belongs. How it touches a particular thing is partly, bu 
only partly told us by the class to which the thing belongs. A goo 
wine has in a high degree those qualities to which wine-tasters giv 
their esoteric names, mostly French. But beyond that, a good win 
is a good thing. Thus the varying degrees of goodness are, for th 
metaphysician, degrees of being, and the same goes for the degree 
of truth and nobility. Thus God, the supreme analogue, may b 
regarded as the term of a scale of increasing intensity of being 
But this must be understood in a way that does not allow th 
analogy to break down into univocity, which it can easily do, an 
I cannot feel happy about St Thomas’s comparison of the degree 
of being with degrees of heat. There is perhaps a tension that cai 
never be quite resolved between saying that God has supremel 
what the creature has but partially, and saying that God has in hi 
his way what the creature has in its way. I think we must try an 
understand the first statement in the light of the second, not on th 
model of a quality realised with ever greater intensity till it reache 
its term. We may also remark, however, that the notion of degree 
of being has immense value in that it further safeguards the concer 
of being against the existentialist notion of being as a sheer un 
differentiated fact. The predication of being respects all the com 
plexities of finite reality, not only the distinctions of things but th 
degrees of value. In both these aspects it has God for the suprem 
analogue: the first aspect is dealt with in the third way, the secon 
in the fourth way. 

The five ways end appropriately with the notion of end. Her 
again, a matter of empirical observation is raised by the philosophe 
into the light of analogical reality. The swallow migrating to Afric 
and returning the following summer to the identical place in ov 
creeping magnolia shows a relative finality proportional to all th 
other relative finalities in the world, and there emerges a notion ¢ 
end that is more than a generalization of these phenomena, a 
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analogical notion, of which God is the supreme analogue. It is 
interesting that the five ways bring into the light of metaphysical 
vision first the more prosaic view of the world, then the more 
poetic. The vision is superior to both, and gives to each, in the 
way suited to each, its own colourless but beatifying light. 

In all the five ways, and in all the thought of Aquinas, the unifying 
theme is that finite reality is analogical and is open, in this way and 
im proportion as we understand this way, to infinite reality that is 
its meaning. 

Before proceeding to draw some important conclusions for the 
criticism of linguistic analysis and poetry, I must consider another 
view of St Thomas that is frequently expressed to-day. Hampus 
Lyttkens in his impressive study The Analogy between God and the 
World® says that the principal analogy for St Thomas is the analogy 
of attribution. I do not know St Thomas at all, in comparison 
with the minute and extensive knowledge shown in this book, so 
I must be content to voice my difficulty with his interpretation 
within the limits of my knowledge. Let us take, then, the classic 
analogy of attribution, that of ‘health’. Now St Thomas formally 
rejects the view that God is said to be good as a medicine is said 
to be healthy. According to this view, ‘God is good’ means simply 
that God is the cause of all the goodness there is, If this were so, 
says St Thomas, we should have to call God a body, since God is 
the cause of bodies.* But suppose we took the analogy in another 
way, and said that as ‘healthy’ only applies really to the organism, 
and to other things only derivatively from this application, so 
‘good’ applies properly only to God, and to creatures derivatively 
from this application. 

Now this is a very respectable view. Platonism, as Fr Victor 
White shows in a masterly chapter of his book God the Unknown, 
was the expression, or one of the expressions, of the mind’s release 
from its earthbound condition. The realisation, as it burst upon 
man, necessarily expressed itself in an uncompromising statement: 
God is the only reality, God alone is. This statement St Thomas 
did not wish to qualify. On the contrary he wished to release it 
from the seeds of death which it contains if we leave it as it stands. 


3 Almqvist and Wiksetts, Uppsala, 1952. 
1s 13; 2. 
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What he saw, I think, was that if we bring in God too soon it is 
not God that we bring in but a projection of our higher experience 
If | say that when I say ‘good’ I ‘really’ mean God, I fail to discover 
the mystery there is in saying ‘good’, a mystery that is present at 
the finite level and is only discovered at the finite level, a mystery 
of which God is the incomprehensible meaning. Thus the abyss of 
light beyond earthly experience, into which earthly experience, 
examined and schooled by metaphysics, exhausts itself, is named 
‘God’ this side of that great surrender. It is the poison of univocity, 
giving a philosophy prematurely mystical. The truth that emerges 
ever more from the analogy of proportionality is that God is the 
solé reality, not as a plain statement but as a miracle worked silently 
in the mind as it painstakingly comes to terms with its earthly 
condition. In this great analogy, our concepts deploy their full 
reality in relation to this world, then reveal their radical analogicity 
and open to God as their incomprehensible meaning — not as 
what they mean but as that they mean and how they mean. If you 
try to go straight there with the other analogy, and say that ‘good’ 
really means God, this God is a creature of your mind. This, I 
think, is the meaning of St Thomas’s ‘correction’ of Platonism. It 
is not, as is often implied, a vindication of earthly reality against 
the plenary claim of Platonism for heavenly reality, but the opening 
of earthly reality, as Platonism could never open it, to God who 
alone is reality. He opened it by studying it, and studying his study 
of it and his talk of it. And the fruit of that labour is the analogy 
of being. And the very essence of that analogy is that analogy is 
more, far more than an extrinsic light shed on the complexities of 
existence, but is the very substance of those complexities, and the 
hint, to be taken more and more as the philosopher progresses in 
wisdom, of their ultimate simplicity. The analogy of being can say 
this because it is pure analogy, whose meaning cannot be found 
outside the proportions in which it is expressed. Before analogy is 
a way of talking about God, it is the only way we can talk really 
well about ourselves. It may be just because the analogy of pro- 
portionality is so ubiquitous in St Thomas that it doesn’t ‘stand 
out’ from his work. It may be that those interpreters have done 
him the best service who, with Cajetan, have drawn our attention 
to this unnoticed because universal principle. 
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IV 

Most writets have a ‘reader over the shoulder’, and mine, just at 
present, is a linguistic analyst. Unfortunately, not knowing much 
about linguistic analysis, I can’t make him a very good one. I only 
know enough to sense that that is the quarter whence the onslaught 
will come, and so, acting on the most primitive instinct, I try to 
anticipate the attack. Our forefathers found, at the least, consolation 
in anticipating in mime the hunt that was going to make unfore- 
seen demands on their inventiveness and courage. Here then is 
what my analyst says. 

‘This is all bunkum. You get excited about the way we use ‘good’, 
because you assume that language is normally a one-to-one relation 
between words and things. Here, you think, is an exciting exception. 
But language is never one-to-one. The unit of meaning is never the 
single word, always the proposition. A word means a thing, yes, 
but it doesn’t point to an actual thing till you make a statement. 
‘Cat’ means nothing real till you say ‘there is a cat’. 

This is a good challenge, and I’ve got to brighten up my ideas. 
‘There’s no such thing as good. But then, there’s no such thing as 
cat either. It is the statement in which ‘cat’ appears that indicates 
the cat. Nor will it do to invoke a primitive idea of language, in 
which people perhaps just made the single noise ‘cat’, for in such 
language there does not appear that conscious-of-self relation to 
things which leads us to talk about ‘reality’. Where that line of talk 
arises, the basis is necessarily the statement, which we cannot go 
behind. For to claim to go behind the statement at all, any statement, 
is to take away at the start that ‘reality’ of language which the 
metaphysician will want to vindicate. In other words, when we 
define the analogical word by contrast with the univocal word, 
we must make clear what we are doing and what we are not doing. 
We are only pointing a logical difference. We are not saying, ‘cat 
is something, good isn’t’. We are only pointing to a law which 
works the same in all ‘cat’ statements, for which there is no counter- 
part in ‘good’ statements. If we try to extend this difference into an 
idea of the reality of language, according to which ‘cat’ statements 
will be merely assembled, ‘good’ statements given, we cut the ground 
from under our feet. For either the statement as such comes into 
the given, or no statement does so. This is to remain tied to language, 
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or rather to words, of which we say that some are things (whatever 
that means), others are not. So that statements would be ‘captive’ 
in univocal words, ‘free’ in analogical words. It is not through the 
word that may feature in it that a statement is ontological. For 
it is as statement that a statement is ontological, and if it is not 
ontological in this way the whole idea of ontological is nonsense. 

What it comes to is this. We cannot use the idea of analogy to 
vindicate for statements ontological reality. For analogy is defined 
by contrast with univocity, so that if the pointing out of analogy 
is the same as indicating the possibility of ontological statements, 
univocity will have to mean ‘word-cat —thing-cat’, a kind of 
correspondence between word and thing that is naive, supposing 
two worlds, one reflected in the other. And, as I say, if such an 
idea is ever admitted it will never be surpassed. 

But if we can’t use the idea of analogy for this purpose, what 
can we use? Who is going to admit that statements as such are 
‘ontological’? They will want to know what ‘ontological’ means. 
So we have the difficulty that the exposition is of its nature com- 
mitted to start with ‘being’, so that to start with ‘good’ i$ invalid — 
although with the latter we are in the strong position of being able 
to force the issue to one between sheer ‘glug-glug’ and the — 
metaphysical? There’s the rub. For it is just there that we need a 
theory of the statement as unit which we have seemed to suppress 
in order to point the difference between ‘cat’ statements and ‘good’ 
statements. 

But suppose we start by admitting the statement as such as the 
unit of meaning. Let us allow that it ‘reflects the structure of reality’, 
thus driving in a stake somewhere between a naive ‘correspondence’ 
theory of Janguage and reality, and the full affirmation of their 
‘relation’, whatever that is. It won’t do, it is only metaphor, but it 
is something. Then say, ‘I cannot be satisfied with a metaphor, 
I know I’m right not to be satisfied, I want a real thought. I want 
an idea for the ‘relation’. I know it will be a very queer idea, having 
a queer sort of unity. But I must get beyond saying ‘it happens 
every time I speak’ and say, in some way, ‘what’ happens. I know 
I’m not chasing my tail. If the metaphor were enough, it would 
have to be given not assembled, and no metaphor is simply given, 
it can always be taken down. And if it can be taken down, then 
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I am admitting, while I use this one of ‘structure’, that there are 
two worlds, of language and things. And there aren’t. The alternative 
is sheer nonsense. It is nonsense, I mean, to say that our only reality 
is poetry. This is rubbishy aestheticism. Very well then, I am being 
driven off the metaphor. Am I being drawn fo anything?’ I am in 
search of a single idea that is not single in the ordinary sense, that 
will do no less than define the statement as such, say what shows 
in the statement as such. And then it is that I notice the word ‘good’, 
and how things ‘show’ in it, in their own right — not, assuredly, 
as ‘thing-in-itself’ as opposed to ‘thing-in-language’. On the contrary, 
things show in ‘good’ rather as they show in statements. I seem to 
be finding, to correspond with the irreducible showing of things in 
statements, a showing in an idea, even in a word, a word whose 
capacity to point to different things is as limitless and varied as 
the variety of statements. The showing of things ‘in their own right’ 
turns out to be their showing in real language. And from here it is 
a short step to ‘being’, to an intellectual as opposed to a metaphorical 
understanding of the reality of language. 

Thus the order is: ‘structure’— analogical idea perceived in 
“good’— the idea of being, with which I kick away, delightedly, 
the structure, in every sense of that emancipated action stated in 
those words. 

The appeal to analogy, then, is not to vindicate ‘ontological’ 
as opposed to non-ontological language, but to show that the 
mysterious irreducible quality in all language, to which the analysts 
have given the inadequate name of ‘structure’, must be called 
‘ontological’. ‘It’ shows, they say. Nothing metaphorical about ‘it’. 
Try Hindu sat. But mysterious, so we mayn’t ask ‘what?’ in just any 
tone of voice. ‘Being’ is not an answer to the silly question ‘what?’ 
but a witness to the queer, very exciting unity of even their ‘it’. 
‘It’ is surreptitious metaphysics, and people who use it have already 
gone too far to draw back. Provided we don’t talk of being in a 
silly way, but keep it in exactly the same tone of voice as their ‘it’. 

So we might attempt some definitions, as follows. All language is 
ontological. Some language is analogical. All language is, 
analogously, one. 

And now, having secured our defences, we in our turn must proceed 
to the attack. We must turn the guns onto the notion of ‘structure’. 
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The position taken by my linguistic analyst has, as Mr Coulson 
shows in his article, interesting antecedents. His denial that there is 
any one-to-one relationship of words to reality is the result of a 
swing over from the opposite position. Having started with the 
impossible aim of making a// language univocal, linguistic analysis 
had gone over to the view that none of it is. Language has now to 
to be taken as reflecting, as a whole, the ‘structure’ of reality. Anyone 
who understands analogy can see what has happened here. If all 
language is analogical, we cannot say what analogy is. There is no 
objection here, provided you stay within your self-imposed limits, 
and just say ‘I talk and you understand. “It” shows in my talk, 
and: the better my talk the better it shows.’ But you exceed your 
limits the moment you try to give a would-be philosophical account 
of what shows, a ‘structure’ of reality. ‘Structure’ is simply an 
unavowed metaphor, extrapolated from the modern sciences. It 
sounds imposing but it is merely imposed. It is our old friend the 
model, which thought is so reluctant to reject. To take each 
word as a thing is naive. To take a sentence as a thing is less 
so, but it does not escape from the initial fallacy. The “scientist is 
on much better ground here. When he talks about the structure of a 
cell he knows that he is imposing something on his datum. It is 
convenient to do so—it is indeed fruitful within the limits of 
scientific research. He imposes it because he is in a position to do so, 
because his mind is bigger than the limited operation he is perform- 
ing with it. But when we widen our interest to consider the whole, 
reality, then we are not in a position to impose. This is surely the 
dead end of philosophy, when it becomes a vague shadow of 
empirical science. Why bother with the shadow? Why not stick to 
atomic research, which might conceivably save us from material 
destruction? The men in Plato’s cave didn’t think they were 
philosophizing, they thought they were being practical, and within 
their limits they were. It has been left to a later age to give to the 
shadow dance the name of philosophy. 


Vv 
The analogy of being is a standpoint from which we can give 
an account of analogy as used by the scientist and the poet. It is 
the analogy of improper proportionality. As the magnet is to a 
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piece of iron, so the earth is to the falling apple. This is a happy 
guess, and it may prove more right than wrong. But right within 
the limits of which a scientist is, or at least may be, conscious. 
It is not a statement about ‘reality’. And it can always be broken 
down. We can always say that all we are really talking about is 
the magnet on one side and the earth on the other. The relations 
do not impose themselves imperiously as something we cannot 
get behind. On the poet analogy does impose itself, but we can 
break it down. When it happens in Shakespeare we don’t want to, 
and we are right. But we can. We can say ‘as a woman is to her 
lover the marigold is to the sun’. Ghastly of course, but not com- 
plete nonsense. If it were complete nonsense the poetry would be 
complete nonsense. When I explain these lines in this way to my 
English form I may be underestimating their intelligence and 
wounding their sensibilities, but I am not talking nonsense. I would 
be talking nonsense if I tried to break down the analogy of being 
in a similar way. In responding to the poetry and not breaking it 
down, I perceive, in flashes, a reality beyond it, a unity in life for 
which there are no words, to which Shakespeare’s words are a 
miraculous pointer. But the attitude of willing suspension here is 
different from the philosopher’s docility. It is the difference between 
not doing what I can do and not doing what I can’t do. To say 
that philosophical statements communicate as poetry communicates 
is to kill philosophy — and if poets were silly enough to listen to 
this kind of talk, it would be the end of poetry too. 

Thus we can formulate the difference between poetic and meta- 
physical speech. In all speech, it is the statement, not the words, 
that conveys meaning. And this means that all speech is ontological 
—none of your structures. But there is a strong temptation to 
forget this. The poet and the metaphysician guard against this 
temptation in different ways. The poet talks about everything and 
anything, which means that there are cats and dogs around for the 
unreflective mind to pounce on and make into satellites of the ego. 
So the poet warns us off by firing his cats and dogs with imagery. 
He says, in effect, ‘tyger, tyger burning bright’. Still, I can break 
his down and say ‘there is a tiger prowling around somewhere’. 
Even this statement is ontological, but I needn’t realize this, and I 


orobably won't. 
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The metaphysician is more canny. He keeps the statement 
inviolable by using words that I can’t do anything with if I don’t 
do his thing with them. I can mess up Blake’s tiger and still have 
something real in my mind. If I mess up ‘being’ there is nothing in 
my mind. In other words, what is in poetry an overtone is, in 
metaphysical discourse, the only authentic note. 

The great scientist has an experience similar to the poet’s. He 
too sees a unity beyond the analogies he uses. That metaphysics is a 
standpoint whence the difference between poetic and scientific 
language is not an absolute one shows its supremacy in the field 
of language. We know nothing of this supremacy nowadays, so 
we do not know the freedom of the mind. We are familiar with the 
thought which defines its terms at the outset, and imposes on the 
infinite complexities of reality a system of clear and distinct ideas. 
In scientific discourse, where the system is recognized as provisional, 
this method is useful for its limited purpose of illuminating the 
real under a certain aspect —and light is never merely useful. 
We are familiar, too, with poetic speech whereby words can evoke 
a reality beyond their formal content. We have forgotten that 
there is a third possibility —for words formally to relax their 
hold on things and on the mind, and so to put the mind directly 
in touch with the real in all its complexity, not to comprehend ii 
but to move and grow in harmony with it. Words here do not hint 
an unsaid real: they say it, in conformity with the fact that it is 
beyond words — for the gap between words and the real does not 
now open out beyond words but caves itself out within the words 
themselves. This discourse lets into language all the relativity oi 
the world in which we live, whereas we are always using language 
to freeze the world into pseudo-absolutes, and this unschooled 
use of language is, as Huxley has well shown, one of the majo1 
causes of avoidable suffering. Linguistic analysis can be a good 
corrective of language, but the only schooling of language is 
metaphysics, whose deployment in freedom from the vestiges of 
contemporary science and from poetry in philosophical disguise 
has been the peculiar glory of the Catholic mind. Through the 
latter’s miraculously simple achievement, the analogy of being, 
the mind is emptied of what normally fills it and filled with what 
naturally fills it — and empties it for its supreme possession. 
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VI 

Only when we talk about the things around us, and only when 
we do so in the simplest way, is our language completely straight- 
forward. The moment our talk gets into the realm of ideas we are 
using metaphor — words like ‘radical’, ‘basic’ appear whose proper 
reference is physical reality and whose use in solving political or 
economic or philosophical problems is ‘improper’. We can hardly 
help forgetting this, yet it pays us out in the end, when concepts 
thus treated as proper put us at odds with the world in which we 
live. We have borrowed from that world to create a mental world, 
but then the creditor comes into the house and starts lifting the 
furniture and brings roughly to an end the pretentious life we have 
assembled on borrowed properties. Yet if we do not borrow in this 
way, how can we deploy the rational faculty which alone offers any 
chance of making our life in this world tolerable? It seems that 
the only borrower who does not stand in danger of ignominious 
eviction is the poet, for he makes no claim for what he writes. He 
is the woman of the house whose wiles can beguile the impatient 
creditor. Is there then no ‘mental world’ for which a claim can be 
made, that can clear itself from the charge of impropriety? 

There is a type of discourse which uses words to convey a reality 
not empirically perceived, and yet cannot be accused of borrowing. 
It does not take words for things from things and build on them. 
For its right to use words for its larger purpose, it appeals to a 
certain freedom words have in their very concrete reference. It 
exploits and expands that freedom and thus shows the authentic 
liberty of the spirit in this world, instead of staking a claim for a 
mental world that is a counter-world and so improperly a world. 
From its standpoint, metaphor is improper as it is improper from 
the empirical standpoint, and in this sense the metaphysician sides 
with the empiricist against the makers of a mental world adrift 
from its physical moorings yet unable to find a home of its own. 
From its standpoint, we can see that metaphor is improper not 
only because of what has been left behind but — and this principally 
— because of what has not been reached. Thus ‘placed’ from both 
sides, metaphor can be judged and enjoyed: judged when it poses 
as metaphysics, enjoyed when it recognizes its relativity — as it 
always does in poetry, as it sometimes does in science. 
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We have been given minds to know the world as God’s image 
not to construct a shadow world. 

If we deny this discourse of analogy, then poetry is merely < 
departure, not a pointer to another home of language. And how 
can we say of a departure that it gives us precious insight? If there 
is not metaphysics that is not poetry, poetry cannot be metaphysical 

Then at last we realise, with the divine impatience of the minc 
that is God’s child, that all this talk of a ‘world of thought’, < 
‘physical world’, a ‘world of discourse’, is sheer nonsense, a play- 
ground of the mind, fenced off from the wide world wherein Wisdom 
the true child, ‘plays before him at all times’. 
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CATHOLICS AND THE REVOLUTION 
IN PHILOSOPHY 


by 
JOHN COULSON 


THERE is still a certain air of mystery about the character of 
contemporary British philosophy. All it seems to know is what it 
isn’t, and although it gives the impression of being a movement 
with a programme, any attempt to label it usually becomes the 
subject of acrimonious exchanges, so that the man who, nowadays, 
would dare to refer to Professor Ayer as a Logical Positivist could 
only expect to have his ignorance enshrined in a Bateman cartoon. 

There are, however, two plausible explanations for this state 
of affairs. The pioneer work of Russell and Moore was undertaken 
well before the first World War, and the text-book of the Logical 
analysts, Wittgenstein’s Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, was itself 
published in 1922. During the thirties, Wisdom and others began 
to express dissatisfaction with the ‘classical’ or orthodox views 
expressed by the pioneers, and during the second World War, 
while little was published, much was quietly dropped or assimilated. 
At the end of the war, a new style of philosophising was adopted 
but without the usual preliminary of public disputation and 
recantation. The second explanation is that Wittgenstein himself 
communicated his later teaching orally to his disciples, and its 
substance is only now being published in book form; Philosophical 
Investigations was published in 1945 and other works still await 
publication. 

An attempt to put the movement into perspective and to bridge 
the gap made by the ‘underground’ philosophising of the war years 
was, therefore, much overdue; and it has now been most ably 
performed by two books which have appeared almost simul- 
taneously.1 They should be required reading in every Catholic 
seminary where philosophy is taught. 


1 Philosophical Analysis by J. D. Urmson (Oxford University Press) 18s., and The 
Revolution in Philosophy by A. J. Ayer and various contributors (MacMillan) tos. 6d. 
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The Revolution in Philosophy manages to compress into 12 
pages a lucid and authoritative account of the whole movemen 
It derives its authority from the status of its contributors, many ¢ 
whom, for example A. J. Ayer and Gilbert Ryle, are themselve 
eminent and controversial members of the movement; and if 
lucidity owes much to its origins as a series of lectures commissione 
by the B.B.C. and broadcast over the Third Programme. We at 
treated to the unusual pleasure of reading eminent philosophers 
who are trying to be intelligible by expressing themselves in thé 
everyday language they so much admire in theory and so little us 
in practice; and our thanks, therefore, should also go to the harc 
pressed B.B.C. producers who must have stood over them unt 
intelligibility was achieved. The results are highly significant. Th 
book had to be reprinted a month after publication, and we ar 
given the clearest and least equivocal account of where contemporar 
British philosophers stand that has yet been published. 

The title of the book is a little misleading, for the revolution | 
refers to is — in the main — over, and what emerges is a revolutior 
ary comedy which starts with the rejection by Frege, Russell an 
the early Wittgenstein of ordinary language as imperfect and end 
up with its acceptance. It is significant, therefore, that the boo 
should produce a revaluation of the starting point — nineteent 
century idealism — in the person of its greatest British deviationis 
—F. H. Bradley, for it was Bradley who first severed philosoph 
and logic from psychology, by seeing that the ideas which th 
philosopher has to discuss are not to be equated with mental image: 
nor can these mental images be simply equated to particular words 
The relationship of language to reality is infinitely complex, and t 
see this is to see philosophy in a new way. Bradley’s contemporarie 
were inclined to see the relationship between language and reality 
words and concepts, concepts and images as fundamentally simpl 
and reciprocal. I understand that this point of view still remain 
unquestioned by some seminary teachers of philosophy. Bradle 
carried his reaction to an extreme, for as Mr Pears points out, ‘th 
final outcome of Bradley’s theory would be silence: language woul 
always seem to be too coarse and rough to catch reality in its ne 
without damaging it’. 

The main thrust of the new movement was developed b 
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Wittgenstein and Russell. As early as 1914, Russell was accusing 
philosophers of being ‘less anxious to understand the world of 
science and daily life than to convict it of unreality in the interests 
of a supra-sensible real world’. This statement is significant because 
not only does it show the animus towards the claims of religion 
which has since characterised much contemporary philosophy, 
but it also demonstrates the determination to relate the world of 
the daily life to that of science. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the earlier efforts of Russell and Wittgenstein were devoted to 
digging beneath the imperfections of daily language for an ideal, 
because more scientific, language that would provide logical com 
stants between which it would be possible to make accurate and 
systematic relations. To believe that there were indivisible logical 
particles or atoms is itself a metaphysical belief; and, as Mr Pears 
points out in his article on Logical Atomism, Russell and 
Wittgenstein were led to assert that, when the pattern they claimed 
to see could not be seen, it was still there but submerged by irrelevant 
detail. The term ‘analysis’ meant therefore the digging up of what 
is obscured; but by the time of Philosophical Investigations the 
term was to have quite the opposite meaning. The endeavour to 
construct a hierarchy of languages possessing increasing accuracy 
and simplicity is still carried on by Russell in this country and by 
Carnap in America, but on the whole the movement has reverted 
to the empiricism of Berkeley — as far as its attitude to everyday 
language is concerned. 

This is indeed very clear in the chapter by G. A. Paul on the 
later Wittgenstein which is an able and concise summary of some 
of the main points advanced by Wittgenstein’s Philosophical 
Investigations (written 1935, published 1945). In it, Wittgenstein 
returns to a more orthodox conception of philosophical analysis 
as the examining of our assumptions, or the analysis of the obvious. 
He is suspicious of those who talk of seeking for what is hidden, 
since he believes that what we are looking for has ‘escaped remark 
only because it is always before our eyes. Expecting something queer, 
we pursue chimeras; looking for something with a halo we miss 
the humble, dazzled by the thought of the ideal, we fail to see the 
actual.’ ‘Philosophy’, he says, ‘is a battle against the bewitchment 
of our intelligence by means of language,’ but he no longer means 
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by language which bewitches, the language of everyday life. Hs 
has come to see that ‘philosophy may in no way interfere with th 
actual use of language’, and he declares that ‘what we do it 
philosophy is to bring words back from their metaphysical to thei 
everyday usage.’ 

He sees that we frequently misunderstand words when we analys: 
them, because words analysed are in a different position fron 
words used. In the latter case, they are working as parts of a team 
in the former they are taken out of their context and looked at a: 
though the context and usage did not affect their meaning. This is 
what gives rise to confusion about meaning and to the demand: 
(mistakenly conceived) that language needs to be ‘reformed’. Ir 
such conditions language is in the untypical condition of ‘an engin« 
idling’. 

One does not have to be a special kind of atheist to agree witl 
what is said here. Indeed, poets have been saying this sort of thins 
for years: language is closest to reality in poetry, precisely becaus 
poetry is so opaque to explanatory analysis. All we can do is t 
describe what the language seems to be doing rather than con 
fidently replace it by what we assume is its ‘real’ meaning. Wha 
we might wish to quarrel with would be a notion that we mus 
either regard language as being fundamentally and _ irresistibh 
opaque to any further analysis (however tentative), or side wit! 
those who believe that language can be replaced by symbolic logic 
But for all this apparently lamb-like return to common sense, moder: 
philosophers are still too prone to stick fast to Wittgenstein’ 
celebrated dictum “‘Wovon man nicht sprechen kann dariiber mus 
man schweigen’ which has been wittily paraphrased as ‘What w 
can’t say we can’t say, and we can’t whistle it either’. 

This has a very Kantian ring, and it is possible to detect a distinctl 
Kantian tendency in many of the new positions adopted by con 
temporary philosophers. I have in mind Professor R. B. Braithwaite’ 
recent lecture on An Empiricist’s attitude to Religious Belief an 
Professor Ayer, himself, refers in the present book to the man 
close analogies between Kant and Wittgenstein. I wonder ver 
much whether the real change effected by contemporary philosopher 
may not be better described as ‘the silent Kantian revolution’ 
and it is perhaps typical that the future lies not with the philosophica 
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tadicals but with the Transport House of the Senior Common 
Rooms. But, as Professor Urmson reminds us in Philosophical 
Analysis, although classical logical analysis is dead, it did not live 
in vain, and because he makes more explicit the mistakes upon 
which the early work of Russell and Wittgenstein was based, his 
book is of particular value to the Catholic philosopher. Russell 
began by making a mistake that can quite easily be made by a 
brilliant mind that has never had to teach the subject, viz. that 
grammar is potentially an exact science whose structure closely 
resembles that of mathematics. Accordingly, he believed that the 
study of grammatical structure might throw the same kind of 
light upon the structure of reality as the study of mathematics. 
This leads to the most fascinating of all the dogmas of logical 
analysis, that the structure of language itself reproduces the 
structure of reality: propositions picture facts. 

There is a sense in which it is true that by understanding the 
complexity of a particular syntactical form we are able to grasp 
the complexity of factual relationship expressed by these words in 
these positions; and this is surely what we mean when we say that 
one form of statement represents the facts better than another. 
The difficulty arises when we attempt to define the facts in order 
to establish their relationship to the proposition. Are there such 
things as atomic facts, and are propositions only of one kind? It 
has now become accepted that language cannot be reduced to the 
form of simple descriptions of what can be empirically observed 
or made the subject of the analytical, but tautological, propositions 
of mathematics. The legitimate uses of language are wider than 
this, and some philosophers have come to see that a study of the 
more exotic forms of discourse — metaphor, symbol, and dogma — 
is essential if we are to gain an accurate insight into the manifold 
mature of reality. Professor Urmson reminds us, however, that 
‘the attempt to provide equivalences is worth while, providing that 
at the same time we see why we fail and make it clear that we do 
fail when we fail. In these circumstances a failure to translate is 
capable of being a philosophical success.’ This is surely the negative 
application of the principle that the structure of language somehow 
pictures the structure of reality, since when we have discovered 
that what is being said cannot be said in any other way, we have 
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begun to grasp what is irreducible in the fact which confronts us 
it will no longer do to try to reduce moral judgements to meré 
outbursts of feeling, to talk of metaphor as a form of linguistic 
deception, or to dismiss statements about the existence of God a: 
‘meaningless’ because they cannot be verified in one of two ways. 
Conversely, the modern movement has. shown us the dangers o! 
allowing metaphysics to become too closely identified with science 
and it has provided us with the best answer to the rationalist cas 
against religious belief which dominated the minds of the nineteenth. 
century agnostics. We have come to see that it is not the philosopher’: 
job to produce proofs, in the Euclidean manner, for the existence 
of God, because such methods are per se incapable of proving the 
existence of what can never become a finite term; and we have alsc 
come to see that many of the famous difficulties of agnosticism wer 
what we would now call pseudo-questions, requiring reductive 
logical analysis for their clarification rather than a dose of Hegel 
ianism for their resolution. George Eliot’s plea that life might stoy 
still so that we might have time to decide what to believe and her 
notion that people of integrity had, because of that vety integrity 
to exist without the opium of religious belief are all examples o 
questions which are unanswerable, not because they go to the 
heart of the matter, but because they are wrongly formulated. 
The ambiguities and difficulties however which logical analysi: 
reveals when we try to give meaning to statements which canno 
be expressed in terms of synthetic or analytic propositions, ough 
to lead us to be highly suspicious of those entities, so beloved by 
neo-scholastic philosophers, which seemed to be based on th 
spurious ontological argument that because I can talk about unicorn: 
something must exist to account for my invention of the term 
Conversely, we are less inclined to accept claims to establish b 
means of logical inference what can only be intuitively apprehend 
—moral imperatives, aesthetic judgements and, dare we say so 
the existence of God — because the logical analysts have certaink 
made us see that the philosopher’s job is not, by means of a chain o 
reasoning, to prove that God exists, as to enquire how we come t 
know that he exists and what is implied by the way in which w 
talk about him. It is also possible that such an enquiry is the onl 
really satisfactory way of establishing that God does exist. Abov 
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all, we have come to see that many so-called philosophical problems 
are merely problems of language, or to put it in the words of one 
who promulgated the discovery in 1839: ‘Half the controversies 
in the world are verbal ones; and could they be brought to a plain 
issue, they would be brought to a prompt termination’. That it 
should be Newman who makes this point ought also to make us 
tealise that logical analysis is in the main an extension of an 
empiricism as old as Berkeley and Hume, but unfortunately, as 
alien to the Church of Rome as is the Church of England. 

If we look at what passes for philosophy in many presbyteries 
and seminaries, we shall find that it seems to consist of three kinds 
of activity. First of all there is the art-form known as the medieval 
disputation. This relies upon the syllogism which is used as though 
the terms of the syllogism were unquestionable logical constants, 
and our thinking were actually done by means of syllogisms. That 
this form of disputation has had great success as a kind of Third 
Programme vaudeville merely confirms what most of us already 
know: that very few people really think about their religion. Such 
people will take on trust any method provided it is sufficiently 
impressive, because, since they do not go in for thinking, they are 
perfectly prepared to accept the claim that this is the way it ought 
to be done when it is done. 

In a recent controversy in The Tablet, a correspondent thought 
it necessary to put his point of view in the following form : 


‘If a pigmy may intervene in the battle of giants . . . may he 
suggest that ideas might be better clarified with less epistemology 
and more logic? 

If I understand Mr Warner aright, his thesis can thus be expressed 
in a syllogism : 

All baptised person are members of the Church; 

Cassius is baptised; 

Ergo: Cassius is a member of the Church; 

The minor proposition, Cassius is baptised, I grant. As for 
Major, I distinguish: all baptised persons are members of the Church, 
Baptism being the efficient cause of their membership, I grant; 
Baptism being the essence of their membership, I deny. 

I will explain my distinction. Baptism is the efficient cause in 
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that no person unbaptised can be a member of the Church. But 
the essence of Church membership is the fullness of sacramental 
life; for if Baptism per se vouchsafed complete membership of the 
Church, why were the other Sacraments instituted ? 

It appears therefore, that Mr Warner is using the predicate of 
Major not in its full extension, whereas he does so in his 
conclusion, which I deny on the grounds of illicit process from 
the Major.’ 


Such ‘logicians’ would probably be very surprised to be told 
that during the past three hundred years, professional logicians 
have come to hold the following views: that terms are not 
necessarily prior to propositions, that the verb ‘is’ is not specially 
privileged above other verbs, and that there is nothing specially 
ineffable in a logic which is restricted to one simple form. As 
Professor Ryle reminds us in his introduction to the Revolution in 
Philosophy, our job should be to contemplate the logical diversity 
which exists rather than to iron it out into one particular form. 

Another variety of ‘philosophy’ indulged in by Cathdlics is one 
already over-ripe for automation. I refer to that approach which 
when confronted with a problem seeks for anything in the Works 
of St Thomas Aquinas remotely relevant to the question and quotes 
what is unearthed with an air of finality. No account is ever taken 
of the differences which have arisen in the meaning of terms between 
the thirteenth and twentieth centuries. The practitioners of this 
method would be better employed in building an electronic brain. 
reading into it the complete output of St Thomas and in 
‘philosophising’ in future by means of pushing a button and watching 
for a light: and if a report in the Catholic Herald on 11th January 
1957 is to be credited, then it seems that something of this kind is 
already being attempted in a Jesuit University, known as_ the 
Aloisianum, at Milan. 

The third variety which is perhaps the most alarming as well 
as the most prevalent is the failure to distinguish between philoso- 
phical criticism and dogma, so that what will be asserted is that the 
Church ‘teaches’ the metaphysics of St Thomas Aquinas a: 
definitively interpreted by Fr Septimus O’Toole, Professor ot 
Philosophy at the Seminary of the Sixteen Sighs, 1850-90. 
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Such a situation is more than a bad joke, for it could provide in 
some Cases an insuperable obstacle to graduates of a philosophical 
faculty in any British University to joining the Catholic Church. 
It will also make it difficult for such a person to express himself 
acceptably to his fellow Catholics — especially if he or they are 
priests; because it is as if he were to be told that thirteenth century 
Swahili was the only language in which the dogmas of the Church 
might be properly discussed, and that words and expressions for 
which no equivalent exists in that language and at that period are, 
ipso facto, highly suspect. 

The practical way out of this ridiculous situation is not merely 
for all the Catholic philosophers of whatever opinion to feel it 
their duty to meet together, but for some of them to study together. 
Something equivalent to the Princeton Institute for Advanced 
Study is urgently needed for Catholic philosophy and theology if 
any progress is to be made in adapting the faith to modern con- 
ditions. A Catholic University that really was a University may 
not yet be possible in this country, but a small beginning ought to 
be made at the level of post graduate studies, organised perhaps 
on the lines of the early Workers’ Educational Association — but 
not, of course, for the same purpose, and acquiring a permanent 
home and permanent staff only when it had proved itself in action. 
Small and realistic beginnings have been made at Spode House, 
at Downside and at other places, but something rather more 
ambitious is now needed to launch our own revolution in philosophy. 
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THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD 


Criticisms of Dom IlIltyd Trethowan’s article on page 331 of the 
Autumn 1957 issue, his replies, and an editorial comment. 


FR VICTOR WHITE, O.P. writes: 

May I put on record, just as a matter of fact, that I am unable 
to recognize as my own any one of the views which Dom Iiltyd 
Trethowan ascribes (in your Autumn, 1957 issue, pp. 331f.) to my 
God the Unknown? In the absence of quotations or references, I 
have searched it from cover to cover. Although I find many im- 
perfections and ambiguities in the book, I can find nothing that 
can be construed in this fashion. 

To particularize: 

1. ‘Fr White holds that we get no intrinsic knowledge of God 
by considering him as the source of created perfections (the “‘analogy 
of attribution’’).’ 

I am not sure what is meant by ‘intrinsic knowledge’; but since 
my book maintains expressly (e.g. pp. 2o0ff.) that we can have any 
knowledge of God, even by revelation, only by considering him 
as the source of created effects, I think your readers may be seriously 
misled. 

Nor am I quite sure to what the parenthesis refers; but I think 
my book makes it quite clear (pp. 26ff.) that by ‘analogy’ I under- 
stand (with St Thomas) a way of using language, never a way to 
‘set knowledge’. I am aware that other writers seem to employ the 
term ‘analogy’ (presumably in some analogical sense!) to cover 
also the mental processes, and even the likenesses and relationships 
of being, which this use of language presupposes. But since we have 
an appropriate vocabulary (‘via eminentiae’, ‘likeness’, ‘causality’ 
etc.) to describe these things, I find this practice as unnecessary as 
it confusing. I always avoid it, and cannot be answerable for the 
muddles which result from it: indeed, I can seldom make head or 
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tail of them. (I suspect that this accounts for my inability to follow 
the reasoning of Dr Hawkins, which Dom IlItyd quotes.) Since by 
‘analogy of attribution’ I understand (pp. 29, 30) the application 
of a term which properly belongs to one subject to another to which 
it does not, I certainly hold that by attribution I cannot signify 
(even though grammatically I state) anything about God. But | 
do make the point (p. 30) that attribution itself implies that meaning- 
ful statements about God are possible. 

2. ‘[Fr White holds that] . . . We must appeal instead to the 
“analogy of proper proportionality” according to which we say 
that God’s goodness, for example, is to God’s nature as the goodness 
of creatures is to theirs.’ 

My account of proportionality was wretchedly meagre, bui I 
propounded it in addition to, not ‘instead’ of, attribution. And 
I must disown this seemingly blasphemous and univocal formula- 
tion. It differs vastly from the one I actually gave (p. 31): 
‘As goodness can be predicated in its own poor and limited way 
of this cake, so it can be predicated of God in his own infinite way’. 

3. ‘Must we not challenge the assumption underlying Fr White’s 
account that God’s nature is wholly unknown to us apart from 
analogy?’ 

I find no such underlying assumption in my book. It contends 
(especially on pp. 18-25) openly and emphatically (and contrary 
to some later thomists) that God’s nature is wholly unknown to 
us apart from the beatific vision. 

I doubt if Dom Illtyd will find this any less deserving of challenge; 
but I have no doubt at all that his considered criticism of what 1 
actually wrote would be very valuable. I should especially have 
welcomed his comments on my exegesis of the guinque viae. For 
according to this the via are, in fact and intention, much more like 
the embodiment of our apprehensions in a form of discourse, which 
he advocates, than the question-begging syllogistic concoctions 
which both he and I deplore. 

May I take this opportunity to thank Dom Placid Kelley for 
his review in the previous number, and especially for his stimulating 
second paragraph? I hope we shall hear much more from him about 
what theology, with its inherent limitations in via, can and should 
do to promote the ‘instasis point of view’. 
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DOM ILLTYD TRETHOWAN writes: 

On one point I have certainly misrepresented Fr Victor White’s 
view, and I offer him a sincere apology for my carelessness. As 
he says, he has made it quite clear that, in his opinion, “God’s 
nature is wholly unknown to us apart from the beatific vision’, 
and I have somehow attributed to him the view that we have some 
knowledge of God’s nature (by analogy). He is right to think that 
I find this view ‘deserving of challenge’: I cannot understand what 
is meant by saying that we can affirm God without having any 
knowledge at all of who he is, and in my article I was concerned to 
point out the dangerous implications (as I see them) of this sort 
of language (cf. Kant’s ‘thing-in-itself”). 

On the other counts I am prepared to defend myself. It does 
not seem to me that I am to be blamed for assuming (in company 
with Canon Hawkins, it appears) that the point about analogical 
language must be the analogical thinking which it presupposes. 
If Fr Victor objects to the expression ‘“‘analogical thinking” then 
let us use some other expression, but it does not seem to make 
any difference to the questions at issue. If the point about analogical 
language is not that it stands for ‘analogical thinking” then I do 
not see that it has any point. 

On page 30 of God the Unknown Fr Victor refers to the ‘analogy 
of attribution’ and illustrates it thus: ‘When we say that God is 
good, we can only mean that God is the cause of goodness as we 
know and apprehend it in this finite world . . . we are not really 
affirming that God himself is good’. This seems to justify the first 
of my statements objected to by Fr Victor. ‘Intrinsic knowledge’, 
used by Canon Hawkins and myself in this connexion, obviously 
means ‘knowledge of God in himself.’ In regard to the second 
statement objected to, it might be taken for granted, I should have 
thought, that God is infinite and that his creatures are finite. My 
formula is practically identical with Canon Hawkins’s (‘God’s 
wisdom and goodness are to God as the wisdom and goodness of 
creatures are to the natures of creatures’, in The Month, April 1957, 
p. 282, reviewing Fr Victor’s book). Fr Victor’s formula sounds 
more pious, but Canon Hawkins and I are concerned only to show 
the logical schema (given by Fr Victor on p. 30 as A: X::B: X, 
which does not sound pious at all). I am not, of course, advising 
the use of any such formulas. 
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I am very glad to know that, in Fr Victor’s opinion, the quingus 
viae are not intended to be syllogistic demonstrations. On matters 
of Thomist exegesis I rely on his authority, and I am grateful tc 
him, in particular, for what he has written about the Atonement. 


FR EDWARD SILLEM writes: 

Though the debate about theistic argument, which started in 
the DOWNSIDE REVIEW, has been going on in books and reviews for 
more than ten years, it shows no signs of dying down; each side is 
holding firmly to its own views, and no one has even suggested that 
a compromise might be either possible or desirable. Fr Iiltyd 
Trethowan deserves the gratitude of all who are interested in the 
debate for the vigour with which he has restated his theory of the 
natural apprehension of God’s existence, and his reasons for 
rejecting the traditional way of arguing to the existence of God.’ 
The lengthy comments he has made on the last chapter of my book 
on Berkeley put me under a certain obligation of saying a few 
words for the defence of theistic argument, and of renewing the 
attack of the Thomists on his position. Before going in to the 
attack, however, I had better strengthen my position a little by 
clearing up a few of the confusions Fr Illtyd finds in my inter. 
pretation of Berkeley. 

Fr Illtyd is very kind in his remarks about the six chapters whic 
I devoted to an exposition of Berkeley’s philosophy, but I suspec' 
that he has not studied them as critically as he has the last chapter 
He has an evident attachment to Berkeley with whom he finds he 
has some philosophical kinship. A second reading, with the point: 
I am going to make in mind, will perhaps reveal that Fr Illtyd i 
not as close to Berkeley in his ways of philosophising about Goc 
as he imagines. He considers that he and his colleagues are at on 
with Berkeley in their doctrine of the natural apprehension of th: 
existence of God, which they regard as of capital importance. Thu: 
he asks how I can oppose Berkeley (of all people) to them, fo: 
Berkeley ‘takes up precisely the same initial position as they do it 
so far as he postulates a natural apprehension’ (pp. 326-7). 


1 DOWNSIDE REVIEW, Autumn 1957, pp. 325-37. 
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I submit that this is precisely what Berkeley does not do, and 
this is precisely what I hoped that no reader of my book would say 
that he did. Berkeley and Fr Illtyd have two very different theories 
of natural apprehension of God. On the one hand, Fr Illtyd holds 
that the apprehension we naturally have is such as to render im- 
possible all reasoned arguments to God’s existence from effect to 
cause, for the apprehension precedes all reasoning about God 
and it is itself the ground of the certainty we have of the contingency 
of the things we know in experience. The traditional arguments 
involve petitio principii for they assume what they try to prove. 
Berkeley, on the other hand, held that the apprehension we can 
naturally have of God’s existence is one we have to acquire for 
ourselves as the reward and fruit of correct reasoning from sensibly 
perceived effects to God as their sole cause. This kind of appre- 
hension is the very antithesis of Fr Illtyd’s. Fr Illtyd says that I 
have presented Berkeley as considering that the apprehension 
seems to be the proof: this, however, is not quite what I advocated. 
I tried to show that the apprehension is the natural result or outcome 
of the proof, in the sense that the argument from effect to cause 
only comes to its natural conclusion, according to Berkeley, as the 
person following it comes to see the necessity of God’s existence 
as an evident fact. 

A comparison between Berkeley’s theory of apprehension and 
Descartes’ theory of intellectual intuition will help to give us a 
clearer insight into Berkeley’s way of thinking. According to 
Descartes thought begins with the clear and distinct ideas intuitively 
perceived by the mind; reasoning consists in the intuitive perception 
of necessary links between perceived ideas, and a process of reason- 
ing produces certitude as the mind attains an intuitive perception 
of the complex unity binding together the many ideas on which the 
reasoning has been based.? Descartes clearly distinguished the 
kind of mental intuition with which reasoning, according to his 
theory, commences, from the complex mental intuition in which 
it ultimately terminates. For Berkeley, on the other hand, thought 
begins not with the mental intuition of clear and distinct ideas, 
but with sensible things which are directly apprehended and the 


2 Cf. E. Gilson: Commentary on Descartes’ Discours de la Methode, pp. 210-13. 
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individual perceiver’s own mind or soul of which he is immediately 
aware. We only know of the existence of other minds as reason 
establishes the necessity of admitting their existence inferentially, 
arguing from sensibly perceived effects to other minds as the causes 
of these effects. Our apprehension of the minds of other people is, 
therefore, consequent on the working of reason, and it is an appre- 
hension not of their minds themselves, but of the here-and-now 
concrete necessity of the fact of their possessing minds which, we 
argue must evidently be like our own. Similarly for Berkeley out 
apprehension of God’s existence is consequent on the workings of 
reason arguing inferentially to God as the cause of the universe, 
and we apprehend not God himself, but the evident necessity of 
there being the one God. Thus Berkeley’s natural apprehension of 
God is analogous to Descartes’ complex apprehension coming at 
the end of a process of reasoning, and this is the kind of appre- 
hension of God which Fr Illtyd denies we are able to have. So far 
from taking up the same initial position as Fr Illtyd, he takes up 
the one Fr Illtyd wants to make away with, and this is, the reason 
why I considered Berkeley a very fitting philosopher to oppose to 
Fr Illtyd for consideration. I hope that this brief summary of 
chapters i to vi of my book will help Fr Illtyd see that it is not 
I who am trying to have things both ways as he describes, but 
Berkeley, for he is defending the view that God’s existence is known 
both inferentially and by natural apprehension. I have praised him 
for insisting on the necessity of the workings of reason, and 
criticised him for taking for granted that the argument must lead 
up to a natural apprehension, for this initial assumption derived 
from his theory of knowledge prejudices the success of his line of 
reasoning before it has started. Thus, the situation in the debate 
at the moment is that Berkeley is trying to have things both ways, 
and (we may suspect) trying to effect a compromise; Fr Illtyd and 
his companions want to have things one way only, and I with my 
colleagues insist that we must have them the other way. 

Before concluding my defence, there is one point on which ] 
must grant that Fr Illtyd and Berkeley can claim close kinship. They 
both consider that they are justified in assuming from the start 
that because all men can or need to know of God’s existence, it 
must be easy to acquire the sort of knowledge which will put then 
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right about God once and for all, and that if there is such a thing 
as a valid argument for his existence we should be able to frame it 
cogently and easily. (This is what I understand Fr Illtyd to mean 
by ‘apprehending God”: it carries its own justification and there is 
no need for argument to prove that a mistake not made.) Fr Illtyd 
evidently feels warmly on this point and he rises up eloquently 
against me for having said that Berkeley was at fault for making 
this assumption. But, after all, what evidence is there in the history 
of ancient and modern philosophy to show that men have ever 
apprehended God, or attained a knowledge of him easily? I am 
sure that Fr Illtyd knows enough about modern philosophy and 
philosophers to realise that, whatever we may say about the brightest 
periods of the past, thought about God does not come easily to 
people nowadays, and still less does a proof of God’s existence. 
One can, however, do something to enlighten most people if one is 
prepared to reason with them; but it is worse than useless, especially 
as far as modern philosophers are concerned, to deprecate the 
working of reason and fall back on trying to make them apprehend 
the invisible God active in the world of experience. I cannot see 
that God’s activity is apprehendable in any meaningful sense of the 
word. We thomists would say that we know full well that’God is 
active, but in our view this is because reasoning leads us to see that 
he must be. We would add that Reason also convinces us that 
God’s activity is really identical with his Being, and since we cannot 
perceive God’s Being, we cannot perceive his activity. In saying 
this, we are not saying that God is unknowable apart from super- 
natural revelation; we are saying that he is not knowable by pure 
reason as he is knowable from revelation. What St Thomas wrote 
in the Contra Gentes, 1, 4 is as relevant to-day as at any time in 
the history of the world. 

And now I must pass over to the attack. Proving the existence 
of God ‘means showing the metaphysical necessity of the existence 
of God whom we know all along to exist, without knowing why 
he must exist’. Fr Illtyd picks on these words of mine and asks, 
how do I know this? By Faith alone? No! Then, surely, it must be 
by a natural apprehension? Not a bit of it! Fr Iltyd, in trying to 
corner me like this, is taking for granted that I dare not admit the 
possibility of proving God’s existence by reasoning from effect to 
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cause, because I am frightened or enlightened by all that he has 
exposed during the past years about the vices of the syllogism and 
the fallacious use of middle terms, etc. in the traditional arguments. 
Fr Illtyd considers that the syllogism by which we reach the con- 
clusion that necessary being exists is: 

If contingent being exists, necessary being also exists; 

Now contingent being does exist; 

Therefore necessary being exists; 
But ‘the trouble about this is that it could not demonstrate anything 
to anybody. The first premiss of the syllogism could not be stated 
without an awareness that necessary being does stand for some- 
thing; the conclusion would have to be known at the start.’* Such 
is the petitio principii which invalidates the traditional line of theistic 
argument. 

I cannot think why Fr Illtyd should make so much of this difficulty, 
or consider that there is anything particularly original about it. 
The difficulty is as old as J. S. Mill and because of the importance 
he attaches to it, I suggest that we ought to think of Fr Illtyd as 
the kinsman, not of Berkeley, but of Mill. Does not “Fr Iiltyd’s 
objection remind us of Mill’s objection in Book II, Chapter iii 
of his “System of Logic’, which reads as follows: ‘It must be granted 
that in every syllogism, considered as an argument to prove the 
conclusion, there is a petitio principii. When we say, 

All men are mortal, 

Socrates is a man, 

Therefore Socrates is mortal, 
it is unanswerably urged by the adversaries of the syllogistic theory, 
that the proposition, Socrates is mortal, is presupposed in the more 
general assumption. All men are mortal: that we cannot be assured 
of the mortality of all men, unless we are already certain of the 
mortality of every man...’ 

Of course, I can grant to Fr Illtyd, as I would to Mill, that if 
there were nothing more in thinking about God or about the 
manhood of Socrates than is contained in these syllogisms, then 
they could not demonstrate anything to anybody. But what 
philosopher of any standing has ever said that there is nothing else 
involved in proving God’s existence than what is contained in Fr 
® Certainty, p. 42. 
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Hltyd’s syllogism? and what philosopher of any standing has ever 
claimed that such syllogisms taken all by themselves could demon- 
strate anything to anybody? No one, we are told, has ever been 
converted to Theism thanks to the tender suasions of such a 
syllogism: but, may I ask, what philosopher has ever had such an 
odd idea of human nature as to think that anyone might be converted 
to Theism in this kind of way? 

Fr Illtyd complains that I have not explained how I would try to 
prove the existence of God by reasoned arguments proceeding 
from cause to effect: I did not do so in my book on Berkeley because 
I had other things to deal with, but I am now preparing a second 
book, this time on St Thomas and theistic argument, and when 
D-Day dawns I presume this will start a regular turmoil in the ranks 
of the opposition. For the time being I must content myself with 
just a little skirmish to show briefly that Fr Illtyd’s objections 
against syllogistic reasoning in proving the existence of God are 
based on a misunderstanding. What Fr Illtyd has overlooked is 
that there are three quite distinct and mutually complementary 
ways of thinking involved in a complete argument for God’s 
existence, no one of which can be fully expressed in a syllogism, 
even if the last can be sketched in its barest outlines syllogistically. 

The first way of thinking is the common sense, psychological 
way of reasoning to the existence of God about which Dr Hawkins 
has written in the DOWNSIDE REVIEW and in the Clergy Review.* 
I intend to enlarge on what Dr Hawkins has written on this topic 
and show that the natural, non-syllogistic, universal way of thinking 
about God follows a route similar to that of Hegel’s dialectic; we 
often think in this kind of way when we are dealing in ordinary 
life with matters which touch us very closely and especially in 
forming our opinions of other people. Following this dialectical 
way of thinking ordinary people, and quite small children, advance 
from the supposition that (i) this world alone is real, to the 
supposition (ii) that there might be some being not of this world and 
independent of it, some being in the ‘great beyond’ who is the only 
real reality after all (a kind of common sense platonic hypothesis), 
and finally come to realise (iii) the possibility of there being some 
connexion between the world of experience and the transcendent 


4 DOWNSIDE REVIEW, October, 1946, pp. 229-34. Clergy Review, June, 1952, pp. 321-32. 
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Being, both of which are somehow real, but each in its own way. 
This kind of thinking can lead ordinary people at least to suspect the 
possibility of there being a God, and of wondering what kind of 
Being he is, and it gives them some meaning to attach to the word 
‘God’ for suspicion is aroused that he may ultimately be responsible 
for the world and somehow for each of us men being in the world. 
In point of fact, however, this dialectical way of thinking does 
engender a subjective certitude in the minds of ordinary people 
which is not infrequently objectively justifiable, and this is exactly 
the case with the certitude they can have of God’s existence. 

At this stage the philosopher is called in to “show the metaphysical 
necessity of the existence of God whom the ordinary man knows 
all along to exist, without knowing why he must exist’. The 
philosopher has to show that the beings of this world are all con- 
tingent; this can be done without any apprehension of Necessary 
Being because the meaning of contingency is not derived from an 
idea of necessity, but from the proof that the things of our world 
cannot explain their own existence, or that as far as they themselves 
are concerned they might not exist. A professed atheist ‘can under- 
stand what we mean by the metaphysical contingency of things, 
even though he denies that the expression ‘necessary being’ has 
any meaning. Our idea of necessary being is derived from and 
logically dependent on our idea of contingent being. I see no justi- 
fication whatever for Fr Illtyd’s dogma that we cannot think of 
contingent being save as that which is not necessary, and that 
we cannot know of contingency unless we first know what necessary 
being is. Having proved that the things of experience are all con- 
tingent, we have to show that ultimately they cannot be explained 
by other contingent beings, so that they must be explained by non- 
contingent being or necessary being, and I now conclude that 
necessary being is evidently being which exists in and of itself, or 
as far as it itself is concerned. Thus in coming to justify our com- 
monsense certainly of God’s existence we have reasoned briefly, as 
follows: 

Contingent beings exist, 
But contingent beings must ultimately be caused by non-contingent 
beings, 
Therefore non-contingent or necessary Being exists. 
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Having come to understand why there must be a necessary 
Being, the philosopher can, before going on to show that this 
necessary Being is God himself, embark on a third process and 
present in pure syllogistic form not the line of reasoning which 
has led him to conclude that necessary Being exists, but the im- 
personal, logical inevitability with which the conclusion that there 
is a necessary Being follows from the metaphysical principles 
established beforehand. In doing this he will present his major 
premiss first, namely, if contingent beings exist, necessary Being 
also exists. The total argument for the existence of God does not 
begin with the plantitudinous utterance of this premiss as Fr Illtyd 
assumes; the meaning of this premiss is derived from the entire 
line of philosophising which goes on in the philosopher’s mind as 
he comes to see the necessity of Necessary Being. Thus Fr Illtyd’s 
objection against this premiss is not really worth much more than 
Kant’s notorious objections to the a posteriori argument being 
based on a conceded use of the ontological argument. The processes 
of thought which lead people to admit the existence of God are the 
first and second of those I have given above; the third process 
merely shows what metaphysical principle has logically justified 
their admitting God existence (and not how in fact people come 
to prove God’s existence). If this sequence of the three processes 
is kept in mind I think we can safely say that Fr Illtyd’s warnings 
about petitio principii prove to be alarms about nothing. 


DOM ILLTYD writes: 

First I must thank Fr Sillem for the good-humoured forthright- 
ness of his comments. Although we differ even in our approaches 
to the subject in hand, this makes it a pleasure to dispute with him. 

He is right to say that I did not study his first six chapters as 
critically as I did the last. That was because I feel confidence in 
him as a historian of Berkeley’s thought. But I did read them 

carefully, and they made it clear to me that Berkeley would be to 
some extent in agreement with what I want to say, and to some 
extent not. This I indicated in the article, which Fr Sillem (I am 
forced to conclude) did not read carefully at all points. For in saying 
that Berkeley ‘takes up precisely the same initial position’ as Fr 
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Finili and Dr Farrer (pp. 326-7) I was discussing, explicitly, not the 
question of ‘natural apprehension’ as opposed to reasoning processes, 
but the question whether the Christian philosopher, for purposes 
of his philosophising, should put on one side his Christian belief 
in God. Fr Sillem holds apparently that he should not (I have 
quoted the relevant passage from his book at this point in the article), 
and I was supporting Fr Finili and Dr Farrer against him on this, 
pointing out that he could not consistently oppose Berkeley to them. 
(In his letter he implies that Fr Finili is a philosophical ‘colleague’ 
of mine in regard to the ‘doctrine of the natural apprehension in 
general’. I wonder what Fr Finili would say to that!) Berkeley, of 
course, will build on Christian belief when talking to Christians. 
But his ‘natural apprehension’ obviously does not in itself involve 
this belief. I cannot see therefore how he can be invoked against 
those who use a purely philosophical method, that is, one which 
does not presuppose any theology. 

So when Fr Sillem goes on to elaborate the differences between 
Berkeley and myself he is pushing at an open door. I did not claim 
that Berkeley’s doctrine of the natural apprehension is identical 
with my own, but I quoted passages from Fr Sillem’s book te 
show that sometimes Berkeley approximates to it, | was concerned 
not with Berkeley’s view but with Fr Sillem’s presentation of it, 
and it still seems to me that the use to which he put Berkeley is 
inconsistent with that presentation. He agrees that Berkeley ‘is 
trying to have things both ways’ (in saying that Berkeley’s appre- 
hension has seemed ‘to be the proof’ I was referring to Fr Sillem’s 
account of Berkeley as so far quoted by me). My complaint was 
that at some points Fr Sillem claims Berkeley’s support where, on 
his own admission, it might be claimed with as much (or as little) 
propriety by the other side. Again I am content to refer the reader 
to the passages which I quoted from the book. 

Fr Sillem is wrong to say that, in my opinion, if there is a valid 
argument for God’s existence, it must be an easy one. My position 
is that argument (logical processes) is not the way in which we 
find God. Here we are simply opposed. I have not said that ‘thought 
about God’ or a ‘proof of God’s existence’ comes ‘easily to people’. 
What I have maintained is that we have a power of apprehending 
God. It is ‘normal’ as in the supernatural life ‘contemplation’ is 
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normal. In practice, like contemplation, it may be rare owing to a 
variety of circumstances. But again, like contemplation, it may be 
far more common than appearances might suggest. We often need 
to show people that they have a knowledge of God which they do 
not recognize as such. 

Fr Sillem is also wrong in suggesting that I am an opponent of 
syllogisms after the manner of Mill. I have always maintained that 
the syllogism can be a source of knowledge (though not knowledge 
of God’s existence). ‘All men are mortal’ does not contain the 
conclusion, because we have not yet heard of Socrates. ‘If con- 
tingent being exists, necessary being also exists’ does contain the 
conclusion. Fr Sillem, after denying that this was ever meant by a 
philosopher of standing to demonstrate anything to anybody, 
reintroduces it in his last paragraph as showing ‘not the line of 
reasoning which has led him to conclude that necessary Being 
exists, but the impersonal, logical inevitability with which the 
conclusion . . . follows from the metaphysical principles established 
beforehand’. I have never been able to understand why, if God’s 
existence is not in fact found syllogistically, it should be considered 
desirable or possible to justify it in this way. Fr Sillem has not 
yet shown how it can be found, according to him. Why should we 
suppose that there is a ‘great beyond’ unless there is something in 
our experience to excite such a suspicion? How do we get a professed 
atheist to see that “our idea of necessary being is derived from and 
logically dependent on our idea of contingent being’? My contention 
is that until you can get him to open his eyes to a fresh dimension 
you can do nothing with him. And, conversely, once ‘contingency’, 
in the sense which Fr Sillem requires, has been admitted, it is all 
over except for the shouting. This, so far as I can see, is just a fact 
(my ‘dogma’, Fr Sillem calls it) which anybody who has lived in a 
a post-Christian milieu might be expected to recognize. So I await 
Fr Sillem’s next book with the greatest eagerness. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


THE following considerations may throw some light on the debate 
concerning our natural knowledge of God. There is a school of 
writing on this subject that holds the field, at least numerically, 
and there is a minority protest against this school. The majority 
view associates our natural knowledge of God with discourse of a 
more, or less, probative kind, and consequently stresses the poverty 
of the knowledge so communicated. The other view lays the stress 
on experience and, giving a richer sense to knowledge as such, 
makes a more positive claim for natural knowledge at its highest, 
which is the knowledge of God. To it, the majority view seems 
intolerable. Do I come to affirm that God is, as I came to understand 
the binomial theorem? Both sides will agree that faith is not here in 
question, but the minority view will insist that a man’s understanding 
of the affirmation of God by faith will itself be queered if he has 
such an adventitious, external notion of how God is known naturally. 
How can one who has the faith at heart tolerate such a notion of 
‘God’ in any sphere of discourse? Surely at the natural level my 
mind is somehow native to God, and the affirmation of God will 
be in the nature of those experiences, recorded in autobiography 
and enshrined in poetry, in which a flash of insight illuminates a 
whole set of experiences previously ill-understood and makes its 
receiver say ‘this | have always somehow known yet did not know 
that I knew’. Will it not be the supreme instance, nay the exemplar 
of those insights? 

Yet the opposition between these two views is sharper than it 
need be. Indeed, a true mathematician should already have protested 
at finding the truth of the binomial theorem classed as an adventitious 
adjunct to knowledge. The day he first understood it was a day 
bathed in splendour. He left the classroom with a song in his heart 
and a weight lifted off his mind. The mind was more itself, delighted 
in its newfound strength. He knows perfectly well that he has been 
taught, and has had to be taught, this truth, that new ideas had to 
be received and entertained, but there is a subjective side to all this. 
He may make an extravagant claim for this, and say ‘I have always 
known this’, and the better he has understood the particular truth 
the more he will be inclined to do so, Socrates thought so —‘all 
learning is recollection’. In reality the new ideas, once simply new, 
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are now an enlargement of the mind’s field, affording a greater 
possibility for the mind to be simply and delightedly itself, to be 
more fully what it radically always was. To know more is to know 
more. It is certainly puzzling that this enlargement should be 
indebted to teaching that employs the common unequivocal language 
of rational discourse, but it is as certainly the truth. We associate 
this kind of experience more easily with a country walk, the mind 
relatively empty except perhaps for a line of poetry idling in the 
memory. But we deny the truth if we confine enlightenment to this 
sort of conditions. And we should expect that the affirmation of 
God which consummates natural knowledge may be brought to 
consciousness in the sphere of rational discourse as well as in those 
conditions. In this discourse, the learning of new ideas and a new 
skill in handling them is no mere means to subjective enlightenment 
but is integral to it. It is not comparable to doodling or even the 
gentle repetition of a ‘pseudo-statement’ from the presocratics. 
Doodling has another function, to relax the mind to allow for 
insight, whether it be the insight of the country walk or the insight 
of our student of mathematics. Will it not be true a fortiori that 
the rational affirmation of God will require the learning of new 
ideas and a new skill? And if he is a bad teacher of mathematics 
who goes into the classroom and says ‘you have this in you already. 
Let it come. Here are some hints as to how it may come,’ will he 
not be a worse teacher who approaches the affirmation of God in 
this way? Assuredly the mathematician knows that he cannot make 
his pupils understand, but this knowledge will take his mind off 
‘trying to get it into them’ and concentrate it the more on a clear 
exposition of the subject itself. He will believe in the clarity of the 
subject, in a way not caring whether they understand or not — and 
then someone will understand. Must there not, as I say a fortiori, 
be a rational discourse leading up to the affirmation of God, in 
which these conditions can be realized: in which the teacher has 
something to say other than ‘it just must come’, a line of talk 
having laws and clarity of its own, on which he can concentrate, not 
caring whether they understand, so that someone may understand? 
_ Now it would seem that the upholders of the ‘majority view’ are 
the exponents (alas, all too often unconscious) of just such a rational 
discourse: as teachable, that is as rational, as mathematics: as 
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likely, nay far more likely, not to be understood: but for that very 
fact more necessarily concentrated on its procedure, not on the 
student’s mind. The classical metaphysics is rational. It does not 
proceed by hints but by the steps of reason, the steps taken in a 
new way, with terms even more bewilderingly liberated than are 
mathematical terms from things and their images. As mathematics 
demanded a second degree of abstraction, so metaphysics demands 
a third. Numbers do not mean things, yet each number means always 
‘the same thing’. The analogical terms of metaphysics do mean 
things, but in a manner even more bewilderingly detached than 
mathematics, for they never mean quite the same thing twice over. 
They take you back into the world you had left, yet ata cost, which 
the world itself exacts. With your new infinitely supple, terminology 
you have got to respect all its obstinate complexity which, short 
of metaphysics, baffles the mind and, in metaphysics, is brought 
but slowly and in the way of wisdom, into the sweep of ‘being’ 
where the mind is humble, joyous and free. And as the truths of 
mathematics are ‘the conclusion of the discourse’ not its pre- 
supposition, and are for that not the poorer but the richer, so ‘that 
God is’ is the conclusion of the metaphysical discourse not its 
presupposition, and is for that not the poorer but the richer. But 
the more this discourse is pared down to a syllogistic form that is, 
taken alone, a parody of rational discourse in any sphere, the 
more it will appear to be begging the question and slipping its 
conclusion into the premise. On the contrary, the more ample the 
discourse, the more it deploys the strength and subtlety of analogy, 
the more will it be showing a way of looking at the world, a way of 
being mentally in the world: and the world seen in this way will 
then, and only then, begin to demand a cause: and ‘cause’ here 
will be a supremely analogical notion, far removed from the idea 
of cause as the empirical mind conceives it and as the sophisticated 
empirical mind finds it meaningless. Then and only then. Before 
it demands a cause as the metaphysician understands it, it has to 
become a new world. That it is God’s light that thus renews it is 
not denied. But it is surely a confusion to conclude from this that 
the idea of God is formally present in the discourse at this penulti- 
mate stage. God is in the silence, as for that matter he is in the 
silence in the mathematical classroom. 
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The upholders of the minority view tend to lump all rational 
metaphysical discourse with the bare syllogism, in which guise it is 
an easy target. And the others generally fail to see what is being 
done, and seek strength just where their opponents accuse them of 
finding it. Is it not time that both parties looked at what is being 
attacked? That the viae of St Thomas are not plain syllogisms is 
apparent to anyone who studies them and asks himself whether 
he has understood the terminology that the author is using. That 
they are not poetry or anything in the line of poetry is equally 
certain. The fact that these alternatives seem to be exhaustive is 
because the meaning of analogy as permitting a discourse that is 
neither poetic nor rational as the captive univocal mind understands 
that word, has been lost to view. 

This is not a defence for the traditional science of metaphysics — 
how could it be within the limits of an editorial note? It is merely 
a reason for suspecting that the affirmation of God, the supreme 
truth, knows a preparation of the mind analogous to its preparation 
for lesser truths. There does exist such a preparation. It it fills the 
bill I have made for it, it would appear, in conclusion, that the 
minority view is necessarily a protest, and a very necessary protest, 
against the unconscious way in which the traditional metaphysics 
is handled and handed out. That tradition itself, understood as the 
apex of rational discourse and therefore supremely respectful of 
the mind’s intimacy and of God’s intimacy to the mind, it does not 
touch. Nor can it ever be a substitute for it. And the modest claim 
the traditional view makes for the knowledge of God which it can 
communicate is really a sign of that respect for the mind’s intimacy. 
It too easily gives the opposite impression, so that God appears 
not as the Unknown that silently invites the mind, but as a 
philosophical X. 

This brings us to the second point of the criticism, concerning 
the thomist assertion that we do not know what God is. The 
difficulty here is that there underly the two views of our knowledge 
of God two different ideas of what knowledge is. For the majority 
view, what I know is something about something, that X is Y: it is, 
in other words, ‘what X is’— always imperfectly since ‘that it is Y’ 
is only an aspect of X. For the other view the object of knowledge 
is not this ‘quidity’ but the thing itself apprehended intuitively. 
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Yet the interesting thing is that the holders of this view and of its 
consequences for the knowledge of God attack the others when 
they say we do not know what God is. They are saying, then, that 
we do know what God is. They are prepared to give that form to 
their positive notion of our knowledge of God. So, for the purpose 
of their attack, they are accepting the other side’s view that knowing 
is knowing what a thing is. Nor will it do to say ‘of course knowing 
what a thing is, so that you can say things about, it comes into 
knowledge, but only as consequent on the intuition of the thing’, 
for the thomist denial bears formally and only on this consequent 
aspect of ability to be talked about, so that in attacking it you are 
saying that this aspect is essential, that it belongs even in the know- 
ledge of God which must be, on any showing, simple. It would 
seem, then, that the only logical attack that can be made on the 
thomist denial from the standpoint of a conflicting theory of 
knowledge is to say that it is not untrue but meaningless. And this 
the upholders of the minority view do not say. They respect the 
language of their opponents, the only complaint being that their 
statement has a superfluous ‘not’ in it. r 

That they find themselves forced to respect this language witnesses, 
I think, to the strength of the thomist idea of what knowledge is, 
for that idea is based on a respect for language. The thomist says: 
whatever you may say about intuition, I refuse to believe that men 
are being persistently misleading when, asked ‘what do you know?’ 
they reply ‘Oh, all sorts of things, that men are mortal, that trees 
are green, that life is worth living’. The ‘things’ here are not things- 
in-themselves but noun-clauses, partial descriptions of things with 
reference to other things. In this connexion it should be said that 
this does not support the Kantian idea that we never know the 
‘thing-in-itself’. It is Kant’s particular conception of the ‘thing- 
in-itself’, not his statement of our ignorance of it, that is at fault. 
Posito absurdo sequitur quodlibet. Thus his statement that we 
never know the thing-in-itself is not untrue but meaningless. Which 
is, incidentally, what the critic of thomism should say about the 
statement that we do not know what God is. Of course there is 
intuition, and where there is no intuition there is no knowledge 
really worth the name. But in talking about intuition I must keep 
my respect for language, otherwise my talk will be simply invalid. 
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How am I going to talk about it? Let us say that I know, passionately 
and personally, that man is mortal. What do you know? That man 
is mortal. Yes but you knew that all along. Yes but now I see. 
Exactly, what do you see? ‘Exactly’ is the wrong word here, for 
when I said ‘I see’ I was using a metaphor. You have supposed 
that I was talking ‘properly’ and that when I ‘see’ that man is mortal 
I am seeing ‘something’ with my mind as I see something with my 
eyes. And to treat metaphorical speech as proper speech is to fail 
in respect for language. And by this slip that most precious of all 
things, intellectual ‘insight’, is unconsciously materialised, and we 
have an idea-image posing as an idea. Perhaps the most potent 
source of error in philosophy is to be unconscious of the metaphorical 
character of ‘intellectual vision’. Well then, talk properly about 
intuition, as you said you could. Hic Rhodus, hic salta. St Thomas 
does have an ‘object’ for knowledge, but this object is fully and 
properly ‘analogical’. That is, as he would say, ‘secundum 
proportionem’. Knowledge has an object as every act has an object, 
each in its own way, no one way giving its special character to 
another way, so that the proper quality of each is maintained. By 
this broad analogy, whose only meaning is in the proportion of the 
different ways, we are headed off the lure of the special likeness of 
knowing and seeing, where there is not only proportion but a 
certain deceptive (or deceptive for the unwary) likeness in the two 
processes. But is there any content in this analogical ‘object’ of 
knowledge? How can you call ‘that man is mortal’ an object in 
any recognizable sense? It is a nice game with words to say that 
predication is an ‘object’, but what is there common to predications 
to justify it? If what is known is a predication, where do we go 
from there? Is there any such thing as predication as such? Is not 
each predication unique, even more inapprehensively so than is 
each thing, for things can be classed, but the predications, in which 
they are classed, obviously cannot be classed. The answer is that 
each predication touches, in its very uniqueness, being. Thus the 
knowledge that is in the statement ‘men are mortal’ is alive as a 
unique ‘sounding’ of the universal, analogical reality of being. So 
that in every knowing, all that is knowable is obscurely present, 
and this is the meaning of knowledge. The statement contacts being 
not merely in that ‘men are’ but in that ‘men are mortal’. If we 
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stop short of this we fall back into picture thinking, the bane of all 
philosophy and especially of thomistic philosophy because there 
the stakes are higher, and think of uniqueness after the manner of 
Scotus and Hopkins, each thing standing in itself. No, it is being 
that gives uniqueness as well as universality and supreme 
intelligibility, and being is ‘sounded’ not in the verb but in the unique 
job the verb is here doing. This, then, is how knowledge is in the 
statement, not in some simple apprehension of things to which the 
statement is adventitious, and is by that fact potentially intuition. 
Thus when we come to talk of intuition, we do not leave behind 
the statement, we quicken it, we give it, in all its particularity, the 
voice of knowledge that is universal. And so, when I say with deep 
conviction ‘men are mortal’ I mean, not only ‘this I know’, but 
‘here I know, just here I am “‘in being’’, here I touch or am touched 
by the great universal sweep of being’. 

So I shall say that that knowledge which is really worth the name, 
which is intuition, is union with being. That this union is implied 
in every statement of what I know, but only implied. That what I 
mean when I say that now I really know that man is mortal, is 
that this implication has become of enormous importance. But 
directly, I can only say that what I know is ‘that man is mortal’. 
The moment I drag the implication into the foreground, ‘being’ 
becomes an objectified idea, comes to be analogical, and my notion 
of the ‘object’ of knowledge loses its analogicity. And this is all 
one failure, one breakdown of analogy. So the reality of knowledge 
is only an implication in the statement of the knower, the great 
implication of being which the metaphysician never tires of exploring, 
Thus it is quite compatible with a belief in intuition to say that the 
only answer to ‘what do you know” is ‘that, e.g. man is mortal’. 
This position intuition cannot modify. How do we come to make 
true statements? St Thomas allows no easy answer to this question, 
since he allows there to be truth, properly so-called, only when the 
judgement is made. There is no previous ‘perception of truth’, 
such that the judgement would be merely its outward expression. 
The intention of all this is not to limit knowledge to the statement, 
saying that we only know propositions, but to point to the unique 
relation between knowing and saying, a relation whose breaking 
down involves the cessation of thought and, probably, the beginning 
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of picture-thinking. We cannot get behind our words: but this for 
the simple reason that we are behind them. So that the attempt 
to get our thought clearer is ipso facto the attempt to clarify our 
terms. We cannot ‘get our thought clear’ in the sense of getting it 
away from the process whereby it becomes articulate. We cannot 
‘get our thought, clear’. To seek to do so is to plunge into the 
imagination and thus defeat what intention of real clarity we may 
have had. The power of the intellect previous to its fruition in the 
judgement is a ‘potency’, not able to be understood in itself, only 
in its act where the great mystery of knowledge, union with being, 
is already given, as mystery, so that it does not really make sense 
to go behind the judgement and line up, on one side, ‘the real’ 
and on the other ‘the intellect’, and then trace how they ‘come 
together’. In this refusal of what is, in effect, picture-thinking, 
St Thomas is at one with the linguistic analyst, only going beyond 
him in seeing the act of judgement as manifesting, in all its simplicity 
and complexity, the mystery or analogicity of being. People easily 
get the idea that we see a truth and then tell people about it, as we 
see the tree on the lawn and then tell people about it. St Thomas 
will have none of this facile thinking. You know what you say, 
and intuition is when the reality of being, which you enjoy whenever 
you say the truth, shows itself. Intuition does not tell you what to 
say. It tells you what you are saying. The notion to be exorcized 
is that of a ‘truth’ in the mind previous to and ‘clothed by’ a state- 
ment. This becomes a univocal notion, and ‘truths’ a class. Whereas 
something is true only as stated, and only in the way stated. ‘Truth’ 
never means the same thing twice over. For the thomist this does 
not mean anarchy but wisdom, the meaning of analogy. ‘Intuition,’ 
then, presupposes, or at least demands as concomitant, a statement 
that can be understood, albeit imperfectly, without intuition. 
Newman queered the pitch here when he described such knowledge 
as ‘notional’ as opposed to ‘real’ knowledge. It follows, then, that 
the idea of a statement the whole of whose meaningfulness, as 
opposed to the perfection of whose meaningfulness, is coming from 
intuition, is a contradiction in terms. What cannot be said without 
intuition cannot be said with it. If ‘God is’ is meaningless without 
intuition, then ‘God is’ is meaningless. And because it is a statement, 
the meaning must arise in the context of limitation where alone 
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statement or definition belongs. So that the ‘meaning’ of ‘God’, th 
unlimited, undefined, cannot be positive in the statement “God is’ 
but must be purely negative. That this absence of content i 
meaningful, it is the function of intuition to show. As it is th 
function of intuition to quicken for us any statement, any anc 
every statement being respectful of the world of limitation, so i 
is its function here, in this queerest of statements, where limit 
which is the very stuff of statements, is being denied. It cannot b 
responsible for the statement. It can only be our response to the 
statement. 

Or we might put it this way. It is often said that the notion o 
the unlimited is really prior to that of the limited in our minds 
But a notion is, as such and of its very nature, limited. Nor, do 
think, do we escape this difficulty by saying that the notion of th 
unlimited is given with that of the finite, for ‘a positive notion o 
the infinite’ remains a contradiction. And if the infinite is in ou 
minds not as a notion then it cannot be the source of a statement 
We have to respect the way our minds work. It is only in heaven 
where our minds do not work, that these conditions are transcended 

It may well be objected that all this talk of notions and how the 
may and may not be used is beside the point. Is not this drill fi 
for any linguistic problem, and is not the apprehension of Go 
something wholly unique, where out position as intellectual creature 
finds spontaneous expression, and so cannot be said to constitut 
a problem? Yet if it is the uniqueness of the case that is to be shown 
is this not precisely what we do when we find that here, and her 
alone, we are making a statement without positive content in th 
subject? On the other view, we have to use explicitly the idea o 
uniqueness to defend a claim for language that is virtually con 
tradictory, whereas here it is language itself that shows the unique 
ness in return, as it were, for the respect we have shown it. Is it ne 
rather thus that the intellectual creature witnesses to its condition 

It would seem then, that an intuition, or apprehension, abou 
which anything can be said demands a statement of what has bee 
intuitively known and can also be known non-intuitively (for suc 
is the knowledge formally communicated by a statement). Go 
be thanked if our intuitions, allied with art, can provide the fir 
in which a statement is forged as poetry, but a poem that does nc 
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admit of some paraphrase, however inadequate, is meaningless. 
An ‘intuition’ that cannot be talked with cannot be talked about. 
And an intuition about which nothing can be said cannot be offered 
as a philosophical explanation. 

It would therefore seem, in conclusion, that the ‘minority view’ 
cannot criticize formally the thomist position, either in the matter 
of proving that God is or in the matter of not knowing what he is. 
In either case, the notion of intuition fails to provide an alternative, 
fails, that is, to bear the weight of analysis that must fall on any 
account that is offered. But as criticism of the way the official line 
is usually handed out, of the poverty of the usual ‘proof’, of the 
irreligion of the usual statement of our nescience, it is both valid 
and necessary. 


DOM ILLTYD writes: 

I have been asked to add something to this. Certainly my criticism 
was of ‘the way the official line is usually handed out’ not of the 
‘thomist position’ as indicated in the editorial comment, with 
which, in its main outlines, I find myself in agreement. That is to 
say, the general doctrine of predication and the general doctrine 
of ‘intuition’ in relation to discourse are, I think, what I would say 
myself in a rather different form (in the article I mentioned the need 
for the ‘natural apprehension’ of God to be embodied in some form 
of discourse, and I had in mind some such development as this). 
What is said about analogy and about a ‘penultimate stage’ I 
find puzzling, but I very much hope that we shall hear more about 
these before long and I prefer to reserve my comments. Certain 
recommendations about language I am not (as yet) prepared to 
accept. But there does seem to be fundamental agreement so far 
about what I would call the ‘human facts’— so far, for I should 
wish to adduce other facts, especially the fact of moral obligation, 
which might prove to require analysis on other lines. 
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MEISTER ECKHART’S DOCTRINE OF 
DIVINE SUBJECTIVITY 


by 
DOM PLACID KELLEY 


AMONG the writings of the Schoolmen there are probably none 
more spiritual, more truly metaphysical or more distinguished by 
their strength and boldness of statement than those of Meister 
Eckhart. This is the opinion of not a few theologians in Europe 
who have given themselves impartially to a meditative study of 
his German and Latin works as they now appear in the light of 
modern research. Eckhart’s pre-eminence is not of the order of 
genius; what is exceptional in him is nothing individual, original 
or strange, but simply a remarkable receptivity to a grace that 
allows him to embrace and concentrate in one concordant demon- 
stration the essence of Christian theology at its highest tension. 
There is far less a question of systematizing Eckhart’s teaching 
than of understanding what it is all about. As far as system goes he 
stands well on the solid shoulders of St Thomas. But it is not on the 
Summa that his eye is focused. Eckhart is nothing if not a ‘God- 
intoxicated man’— and, to adapt his own words, ‘what he gives 
out is in him as the gift of God’. 

To those who have yet to be introduced to the writings of Meister 
Eckhart, as well as to those of us who have studied them over many 
years, the publication of Professor Josef Quint’s Meister Eckehart, 
Deutsche Predigten und Traktate,’ is certainly one of the most 
1 Carl Hanser Verlag, Miinchen, 1955, pp. 547. The book also contains a translation 
of the Bull of John XXII In agro dominico and ninety pages of excellent notes with 
continuous references to E’s Latin works. Though there remain a number of other 
venacular sermons, tracts and sayings of E. which are to be found chiefly in Pfeiffer’s 
famous edition (Géttingen, 1924) many of the writings which Pfeiffer attributed to 
E. are of doubtful origin and his collection must be used with caution. This also 
applies to C. de B. Evan’s English translation of Pfeiffer (Watkins, 1924), Prof. 
James Clark of Cambridge, we are happy to note, is in the process of translating 


E’s German works and basing his selection on the researches of Prof. Quint; already 
published are twenty-five sermons (Nelson, 1957). 
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hopeful signs of the times. But in calling attention to this book 
it is incumbent on us, not only to congratulate Professor Quint 
and his publisher for this precise work, but also to mention the 
vital part which this exacting philologist has played in the 
current field of Eckhartian research. Along with Professors Msgr 
Josef Koch, Konrad Weiss, Bruno Decker, and other scholars 
engaged in the work of the Eckhart Kommission der Deutschen 
Forschungsgemeinschaft,? he has, during the last twenty-five years 
and undaunted by the war, consistently endeavoured to produce 
an accurate text of all the Meister’s works which, after long and 
tedious labour, are now considered to be reasonably genuine. 
Professor Quint has been wholly responsible for editing the mittel- 
hochdeutsch writings; though several fascicules of the Latin works 
have appeared in the large quarto definitive edition, only nine 
(twenty-four sermons and two tractates) have appeared of the 
German works. But in the book to which we now refer, he has 
translated from the medieval vernacular into modern German 
fifty-nine sermons and three tractates. Professor Quint, however, 
is not only a philologist—or perhaps it would be better to say he 
is a real philologist in the sense that to be such one must first be 
a metaphysician. As a metaphysician it has been necessary for him 
thoroughly to familiarize himself with Eckhart’s many Latin 
writings. Thus he strongly insists — and study of these Latin works 
obliges one to agree — that it is hardly possible to grasp the real 
significance of Eckhart’s vernacular sermons without referring to 
the Latin treatises. Being primarily metaphysical in character, 
these treatises reveal the transcendent and supra-individual point 
of view that pre-determines so many of his utterances which, from 
a normal view of ontological reasoning, appear as inconsistent. It 
is now admitted by most Eckhartian scholars that had the fourteenth- 
century authorities properly and dispassionately investigated all 
the Meister’s metaphysical writings, he would in all probability 
never have suffered a condemnation. 


* This work wholly supplants the Magistri Eckharti Opera Latina published under 
the auspices of the Dominican Sancta Sabina Institute in Rome and it is to the 
Lateinischen Werke of this edition (Kohlhammer Verlag, Stuttgart) that nearly all 
of the following Latin quotations refer. Prof. Quint has completed the first volume 
of the Deutschen Werke. 
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In what is undoubtedly the clearest exposition of Eckhart’s 
point of view thus far to appear, Professor Quint insists, in his long 
introduction, that while Eckhart is a scholastic, he is first of all a 
mystic — and a mystic in the sense that his starting point is an 
unassailable intellection of transcendent Truth. In other words, 
Eckhart affirms that transcendent Truth ‘is at the very centre of 
ourselves like a formless light of which we have only to become 
aware’.* It is in this intellection that his metaphysics is rooted, as 
indeed it should be rooted if metaphysics is to signify that order of 
knowledge which really transcends nature. It is here worth mention- 
ing that the word mystik in German has the meaning of pure 
intellection, pure spirituality, whereas mystizismus means merely 
an escapade in pseudo-analogies and images and is common to 
that emotional and impulsive faculty which is really beneath reason 
and not above it. Being first of all a mystiker Eckhart speaks in the 
name of a knowledge which far transcends his limitations as a 
writer and teacher. Furthermore, Eckhartianism is out of the 
question, for to read Eckhart is not to read the fourteenth-century 
teacher, but to read about the light of transcendent Truth with 
which the intellect is coincident and in which this deeper, 
contemplative metaphysics always takes its stand. 


If Eckhart speaks primarily to those who are capable of sustaining 
a metaphysical insight, what he says is understood only by those 
who do. For him, however, metaphysics has a meaning which is 
quite different from the one given to it by the authors of our philo- 
sophical manuals. If by metaphysics we mean an ontology drawn by 
abstraction from the world of our ungraced, unbaptized daily 
experience and protected rather than enlightened by the light of 
faith and grace, Eckhart will say that our notion of metaphysics 
is confined. Though lit by a natural light of reason, though true 
and necessary so far as it goes in via, such a viewpoint, according 


* See also Dr Joachim Kopper’s Die Metaphysik Meister Eckharts, Saarbriicken, 
1955. Dr Kopper, however, seems to weaken his treatise in part by trying to 
systematize E’s thought into the limited mode of a modern existentialist philosophy. 
4 Quint, p. 154; ef. LW IV, p. 446. 
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to Eckhart, obviously limits itself by a certain insufficiency of means 
implied in an over-valuation of the merely abstract or conceptual 
graspings of the rational faculty of the mind. It also limits itself 
by not drawing its light directly from revelation, from not imprimis 
establishing itself in Christ the Word, the transcendent Truth.® 
For Eckhart the first chapters of Genesis and the prologue of St 
John are more ‘meta-physical’ though obviously less dialectical 
than a peripatetic ontology; thus there is a sense in which the latter 
may be said to derive its intelligibility from the former, since Christ 
is Truth and crede ut intelligas establishes us in him. For the most 
part his metaphysical writings are simply commentaries on those 
scriptural texts which reveal the perennial doctrine of divine 
subjectivity. 

Now subjective knowledge, according to our ordinary sense of 
the term, is a knowledge which gives prominence to an individual 
point of view. Belonging to the thinking subject or ego, such know- 
ledge emphasizes a dynamism in the human mind and claims to 
have no direct certitude of real and external objects but sees them 
only as projections of sensations and ideas. Philosophically we call 
it subjectivism. Immediately we think of the existentialist ‘lonely 
angst’ of Kierkegaard on the one hand, or of the intellectualistic 
‘cogito’ of Descartes on the other, and our scholastic training rightly 
makes us wary of such philosophical outlooks. 

When, however, Eckhart speaks intentionally in the name of 
divine subjectivity he is considering, to use his own words, ‘a mode 
of knowledge which is transcendent and pure’.® Belonging to the 
order of transcendence this pure intellection is seen as being 
necessarily beyond all the distinctions that condition the knowledge 
of things, whether they be of sense or intelligibles — all things, in 
other words, of which the distinction between subject and object 
is the fundamental pattern. And to speak assuredly in terms of 
divine I-ness or Self-identity, he says, is to speak as one in whom 
grace is operative and, as it were, in virtue of that operation. It is 
in Deo or in patria that this point of view is situated. Presupposed 
is St Thomas’s via remotionis, his analogia intentionis, as well as 
the employment of inverse analogy, the principle of which is the 


5 LW II, 131, 233, 278. 
§ Quint, v. nos 48 and 54. 
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scholastic formula that what the creature is secundum quid, God 
is per se. 

Eckhart never initiates a procés de tendance against ontology or 
intellectuality. On the contrary, he is in full agreement with St 
Thomas in insisting that so far as we are in via the ‘concept’ is not 
only inevitable but valid, since in conceptual knowledge it is the reality 
and not the concept that we know and it is the principle according 
to which we make abstraction and not what we abstract from that 
is significant. What he does stress, however, is that metaphysics 
in via reflects ‘metaphysics’ in patria and as such signifies an inverse 
principle in comparison with divine knowledge.’ Since the ex-stasis 
of all reality is from its principle, the intellect’s approximation to 
divine Jntellectus (its Principle) is nothing other than an inversion 
of ex-stasis into in-stasis, an inversion made requisite in grace only 
because the order of distinct reality has been extracted from the 
Godhead, the Principle.* Any procés de tendance which he initiates 
is only one against that pseudo-intellectuality which takes abstract 
representations for the very presence of concrete reality and turns 
ideas into idols. 

For Eckhart, then, this pure intellection, which is direct know- 
ledge, must not in any way be confounded with the indirect exercise 
of the rational faculty. But to affirm that it is supra-rational is 
certainly not to regard it as irrational. Pure intellection never 
contradicts intellectuality, never renders false or meaningless the 
order of ontology—no more than the infinite ever contradicts or 
falsifies the finite, or the divine the human. Rational thought has 
importance for Eckhart chiefly as the reminder that intellectuality 
reflects pure intellection, and also as a necessary means for the 
formulation and external expression of truths that reside beyond 
its province. He also maintains (and this is the knot) that supra- 
rational truths can be known only in so far as the instasis of the 
intellect is realized as divine Intellectus and hence are seen in terms 
of Intellect-as-such. Yet Intellect-as-such can only be identified 
with God. Moreover, not belonging to the individual order, this 
knowledge which is of grace (and therefore, as it were, in patria) 
is necessarily infallible and indistinguishable from Truth itself, 


7 LW I, 154; cf. St Thomas, Contra Gen. IL, 47. 
8 LW IV, 95. 
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since it is immediate, direct. Thus it is that when he speaks in 
terms of divine subjectivity and says: “My true I is God’, he wants 
us always to remember that this elliptic statement does not represent 
an ontological opinion. It does not represent a ‘human’ opinion at 
all, but the realization of the simplicity and fullness of prima veritas 
in that which, by the very realization, is divine and not other than 
the transcendent Subject. For, as St Thomas tells us, only in Deo 
can the infinite capacity of the intellect rest in the subject without 
having to reach out to anything.® 

Already many agonizing questions arise. But Eckhart goes out 
of his way to remind us that our questions will never be ‘correctly’ 
answered so long as we are striving to grasp a correct answer. 
Indeed the answers he gives in terms of divine subjectivity will 
always retain a certain elliptic and paradoxical element, and it is 
precisely in this that their allowability and eminence depend. Hence, 
what he is urged to teach us will at best serve only as so many 
springboards to that order of knowledge which the mind alone 
cannot grasp. And that is no mean teaching. 

Eckhart tells us that ‘in God there is nothing not God; in our- 
selves, however, we may consider all things in an ascending scale, 
from good to better and from better to perfection. But in God is 
neither more nor less: He is just the simple, pure essential Truth’.1° 
Now in the concrete order all analogous perfections imply either a 
dependence upon the one principle and source or an ordering to 
the one end; also, analogous perfections admit of degrees of more 
or less which are essentially dependent on one another. With the 
scholastics Eckhart reminds us, however, that the degrees of 
analogous perfections which are essentially dependent on each 
other are not literally degrees of ‘more or less’. If we take the ‘more 
or less’ literally what we would have would be fundamentally 
univocal or what St Thomas calls analogia secundum -esse tantum 
and not secundum significationem. It is not that God is more perfect 
— non est perfectus quia non factus."' No, the impact of the analogia 
proportionalitatis is on the proportion itself. Creatura: esse:: Deus: 
esse. But what is meant here is : creature: created existence:: God: 
uncreated Being — although in the Latin the middle term esse is 


Sy. Summa I, q 54, a1. 
10 Pf. no. Ixxxv; LW III, 175-6. 
1) De Veritate, q 2, a 3, ad 13. 
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verbally the same it does not mean an identity but an analogy of 
proportions. On the other hand, it must also be said: ‘as that which 
has not its sufficient reason in itself is to that in which its sufficient 
reason resides, so existence is to Being —and in this sense the 
creature is not, only God is’.1? The same can be said of every 
transcendental perfection which has its sense in the created according 
to its order towards God, and this, of course, is the analogy of 
attribution. Apart from this order the creature is pure limit, an 
unrelated negation which is nothing in the sense of a contradiction 
or an impossibility. And apart from the order of attribution the 
analogy of proportionality would be found to rely on a purely 
logical substitute for the concept of being. 

Inverse analogy, however, is analogy within the order of uncreated 
grace, within the order of divine subjectivity. Analogy is inverse 
as between the Principle and its manifest reflexion, and if Eckhart 
speaks freely and luminously in these terms, it is because what he 
says depends upon insights which, with the traditional background 
which safeguards them, are available to us primarily, if not solely, 
in the metaphysical mystics of the via negativa. The inversion 
expresses the discontinuity; that which is inverted expresses the 
analogous identity of an attribution. Hence the analogy of 
attribution is fully presupposed. A focus of inverse analogy, which 
for many fourteenth century Rhinelanders was inexhaustible, is in 
the crowning with thorns, the profound ironies of the trial of Jesus, 
the crucifixion itself. Or, with Eckhart, we may see it in another 
way : by the very fact that our transcendental perfections are in 
fieri and in via (or our notions of them are obtained from what is 
in via) their application to what is in patria involves ‘a reversal in a 
certain strict respect’,3 e.g. ‘God’s pure act is a rest more active 
than any striving’.14 And this certain strict respect is ‘total’ so far 
as we are situated in a mode of being in via. ‘That which in divinis 
is transcendently direct (in recto, i.e. without direction) is direction 
in man, because man is indirect (in obliquo).’!® God’s esse is not 


12 LW I, 162-4; III, 83; 256. 
13 TW III, 274; 41: Deus non habet quare, sed ipsum est quare omnium et omnibus; 
{V, 111: Beatitudo non tam est similitudo, sed unio, quae est terminus similitudinis. 
Unde hic [in via] assimiliamur, in patria vero unimur. 

14 Quint, 268; LW IV, 314. 

15 LW III, 167; Quint, 166: ‘What here is distant is there immediate, for there all is 
present. What occurs on the first day and the last day is there present.” 
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really either a terminus a quo or a terminus ad quem.’* It is wholly 
direct (i.e. directionless) and has never not been; it is in him, the 
propria ratio singularum. Indeed where else could it be? 


ca * * * 


As Professor Quint makes clear, Eckhart realizes that the primacy 
of the intellect and the excellence of unitive knowledge result 
from ‘the very nature of God, qui est intellectus’, and also from the 
essential nature of man, for homo id quod est, per intellectum est. 
‘Knowledge and intellect unite the soul with God’,1® says Eckhart. 

I am not blest because God is goodness. Never should I desire 
God to bless me with his goodness, for that he cannot do. I am 
blest only by the fact that God is intellect and that I know it.?® 
So far-as we are in patria intellection, he says, ‘intuits Truth . . . 

realizes God directly as he is without a name . . . the intellect takes 
God as he is known in pure intellection itself’.2° When asking 
utrum in Deo sit idem esse et intelligere, Eckhart asserts: 

God does not know because he is, rather he is because he 
knows, in the sense that God is Intellectus et Intelligere, and 
Intellectus itself is the basis of his Being. For, as St John says: 
in principio erat verbum, et verbum erat apud Deum, et Deus erat 
verbum. The evangelist did not say: in principio erat ens, et Deus 
erat ens.” 

In other words, the Principium is Intellectus and God’s Being is 
in function of his Knowledge. “When we conceive God in his 
Being’, he says in one of his sermons, ‘we take him in his threshold, 
for Being is the forechamber in which he dwells. Where then is 
God in his temple wherein he shines in his glory? Intellectus is 
the temple of God!’?? In another Latin treatise he says: 


uy LW III, 55. cf. Bernard Kelly’s Metaphysical Background of Analogy soon to be 
published by Blackfriars. On this and other points I am greatly indebted to Bernard 


Kelly and grateful for the private exchange of views which we have enjoyed. 
1” In Gen. Il, 113. 


18 Quint, 165. 

19 Quint, 199. 

20 Quint, 190. 

"1 LW V, 40. 

*2 Quint, 197; 192: ‘Being is his circle’; LW IV, 85: Ratio enim circuli non est circulus 
nec circulariter; cf. DW no. 9. , 
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To ascend therefore to Intellectus is to be united with God. 
To be united, to be one, is to be one with God. For God is One.?% 
Omne esse praeter intellectum, extra intellectum creatura est, 
creabile est, aliud est a Deo, Deus non est. In Deo enim non est 
aliud. Actus et potentia sunt divisiones esse entis universaliter 
creati. Esse autem primus actus est, primo divisio est. In intellectu 
autem, in Deo, nullo divisio est. 24 
Thus it is that the very starting point for Eckhart is this principial 
realization of God-as-Intellectus. But he will add that ‘if you want 
to call divine Knowledge a Being, it is all right by me, only I insist 
all the same that if there is something in God that you call Being, 
it belongs to him through Knowledge . . . As the point is never the 
line, so principium nunquam est principiatum.’® This is why I said 
in a previous article that the very kernel of Eckhart’s doctrine is 
his claim that the intellect, in its simple baptized state of intellection, 
understands imprimis the transcendent, changeless, supereminent 
Principle which is ever present to it as meaning, in which it con- 
templates and without which all particular realities are inconceivable, 
non-existent. “Since God is super ens et super esse he is therefore 
the principle of ens et esse. God transcends all number and 
qualification. Est enim unus sine unitate, trinus sine trinitate, sicut 
bonus sine qualitate.’?® In his Expositio Libri Genesis the Meister 
also maintains that ‘the principium in which God produces is 
intellectus. Deus est intellectus, et sibi esse est intelligere.’*” He 
does not say, sibi intelligere est esse. Being is in function of Know- 
ledge: knowledge is not in function of Being. Esse est Deus, sed Deus 
est intellectus. Reality in God is Intellectus.”* 
In other words, Eckhart finds it impossible to conceive of a being 
which is not a knowing. ‘Knowledge is the basis and foundation of 


83 B. takes great pains in denying that this is to be understood in a monistic sense, 
insisting all along that his key statements are not to be interpreted as those of some 
philosophical ‘ism’. Deus est Unus, but that ‘One without an other’ is Transcendence; 
it is not the number one in a series: Deus est Unus sine uno et numero (Proc. col. 
Il, 107); sine numero omni et super numerum (LW II, 64-65; IV, 99; cf. 29, 100, III 
etc.). In Uno non est similitudo (IV, 367); li Unum est negatio negationis (LW I, 
169; v. III, 174-6). Hence: ‘In Deo all things are One Reality’ (IV, 442). 

™% TW IV, 270. 

TW V, 45; cf. IL, 61. 

26 LW IV, 112; cf. 276; II, 32: ‘The Principium itself is eternally intellectus purus 
in which there is nothing other than intelligere.’ 

27 LW I, 189, 195. 

23 TW III, 27, 32. 
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all being.’2® Intellection in this context, as has already been said, 
is not a mental activity — nor is it specifically human or angelic. 
For Eckhart a stone ‘knows’ that it is not a plant, gold differs from 
silver by its ‘intellectual’ particularity. 

You must understand that all creatures are by nature en- 
deavouring to attain this end: to be like God. Heaven would 
cease revolving if they did not hunt and seek God or a likeness 
of God.%° 
The unerring ‘instinct’ of animals is a lesser ‘intellect’, and man’s 

intellect may be called a higher ‘instinct’— and if the discursive 
faculty, caught as it is between instinct and intellect, is constantly 
in the process of nostalgic striving, it is because it, in a sense, 
embodies a seductive simulation of divine Knowledge, the only 
real Knowledge. ‘God’, says Eckhart, ‘is in all things by mode of 
intelligence and is more immediate in things than they are in them- 
selves.’*1 Again, “God’s making me to know is the same as my 
knowing, so his knowing is mine.’*? And while he can make no 
sense of an experience which is not a knowing, or not in function of 
knowledge, he has no doubt whatsoever in affirming a knowledge 
which is not in function of experience and which transcends 
experience. For, as he insists, he knows a priori that what he seeks 
directly is Truth and that in order to realize it he must become 
really poor in spirit. “Were God able to turn away from Truth, ! 
would cling to Truth and let God go: but God is Truth.’** Eckhart 
knows that he cannot not desire knowledge, and when he says that 
this must be an ‘unknowing knowledge’ he simply underlines the 
fact. Experience is what he precisely can not directly desire. 

For most of us, in so far as we think about these matters at all, 
God is essentially and before all else the Causa Prima, the Supreme 
Being, the Pure Object. In acknowledging his existence and his 
attributes we claim that the existence and attributes in question are 
inferred, either mediately or immediately, from the fact of ou 
experiential starting point — being, experience, our world of time 


29 Quint, 330. 

3° Quint, 346; DW I, 377: ‘This wood has an intellectual image in God; it is no 
merely intellectual, it is intellect.’ 

31 Quint, 425. 

34 Quint, 313; 
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and space. For the contemplative theologian of divine subjectivity 
— for Eckhart — the starting point is the Infinite, the transcendent 
Principle, the Pure Subject. 

In statu enim illo originali (i.e. in patria) homo speculabatur 
Deum non per inferiora et exteriora, ut per illa Deum intelligat, 
sed contra illa per Deum; ex irradiatione enim primae veritatis 
incipiebat ejus cognitio sive naturalis sive gratuita.*4 
He first understands God-as-Intellectus and then proceeds to 

explain the world and all being in function of him — or of That 
which is All-Possibility, the Unconditioned, Meaning as such. 
Eckhart will tell us that the First Cause of Aristotle is not God 
himself, rather it is only the ratio of the being of things and that 
ratio is esse.*° We are rarely, if ever, tempted to question the reality 
of the sensible world; it is the very foundation of our philosophy, 
and before denying the world of experience we would gladly 
sacrifice anything. And though we occasionally confront aspects of 
reality which do not properly fit in to our philosophical structure, 
we remain undaunted and instead endeavour to squeeze them in 
somehow — or, since we tell ourselves that wisdom is also humility, 
we confess our human weaknesses. But never will we surrender 
being, experience, the reality of our time-space world. In order 
to make intelligible that which we refuse to deny, we will con- 
sequently affirm a Creator, a supreme Being, even though our minds 
spin in trying to reconcile the creation with the immutability, 
perfection and self-sufficiency of the Absolute. Not so Meister 
Eckhart. He starts with the Infinite which is transcendent 
Intellectus, unconditioned Reality, All-Possibility. 


% * * * 


Now the ‘reminder’®* or ‘mediator’®’ of our identity with the I 
of pure intellection is the Word, without which this subjective 
transcendence would be meaningless. ‘The blessedness Christ 
brought us was already our own.’** ‘Our Lord Christ reminds us 


4 In Gen. II, 57, 1. 

5 LW I, 187. 

8 LW III, 156; IV, 429. 
7 LW II, 141. 
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ihat our being and our life are eternal in divine oneness.’*® Eckhar' 
also says: 

The Father begets his Son in eternal knowledge and thus the 
Father begets his Son in the soul just as (gleichwie) in his owr 
nature .. . (I always have in mind this little word quasi, gleichwie 
— it is this that I have considered uppermost in all my sermons‘? 
. .. Once I was asked what the Father does in patria. I said thai 
he begets his own Son and that this act is so pleasing to him ane 
suffices him so well that he never does anything else than begei 
his Son and from both proceed the Holy Spirit. There where the 
Father begets his Son I am that Son and no other. Indeed we 
are here diverse in our humanity, but there I am that Son anc 
no other.*! 

My bodily father is not really my father, except for one smal 
portion of his nature, and I am separated from him; he can be 
dead and I live. Hence in truth the heavenly Father is my rea 
Father, for I am his Son and all I am I am in him, and I am hi 
Son and no other. Since the Father performs only one simple 
act, therefore he makes me his Son without any difference.*? 
Now Eckhart does not want us to forget the scholastic maxin 

that the relation of subject, whether of the rational mind to th 
ratiocination which takes place in it, or prime matter to the form: 
of material things, or of substance to accidental determination, i: 
a relation of potency to act. Transcendence, in other words, i 
only in virtue of what already is in actu at a higher degree of knowin; 
and being. A vault beyond nature by way of potentiality is, of course 
unintelligible. It can only be by way of act and, as St Thoma 
suggests, so far as we are subjects it is effectively in virtue of th 
objective actuality of God.** Transcendence, then, must necessitat 
in us the raising of the subjective principle to a higher order o 
receptivity of knowing and being. 

At first reading much of Eckhart’s doctrine seems to imply : 
withdrawal into the indeterminancy of the potential principle 
This, however, he clearly denies and instead insists that ‘natur 
ee Pielex Ve 
“0 Quint, 199. 

“1 Quint, 172; cf. LW IV, 356. 


42 Quint, 185; cf. LW III, 102, 286. 
“3 Contra Gen. III, 53. 
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cannot transcend nature’;** with St Thomas he also insists that 
there is no transcending of the human ego by way of potentiality, 
rather only by way of act.* Now in order to ‘ascend to intellectus’ 
and realize God (actus purus) as the Subject — and hence the truth 
signified by the statements ‘I am that Son and no other’ or ‘my 
true J is God’— it is requisite, says Eckhart, to withdraw from all 
accidental determination and from every ratiocination of the mind. 
It is clear, then, that this withdrawal from particular actualization 
must be a ‘recession into an axial eternal act’. Already we surmise 
what act that must be if the term divine subjectivity is to have any 
meaning. It cannot be the substantial being of the soul. Though 
that is an enduring act and affords the possibility of transcendence 
in the very intimacy of God’s presence in informing the being of 
the soul, it nevertheless does not afford a transcendence of dis- 
tinction which is the very nature of divine subjectivity. Indeed, 
Eckhart is fully aware of the passivity which is at the root of action; 
he is also aware that that ‘axial eternal act’ can be neither an act 
understood as action, nor act understood by the common analogy of 
action. No, subjective transcendence for Eckhart can only be by 
way of act as known in the order of inversion and thus is by way of 
esse in actu primo.*® 
In his famous tract Das Buch der Géttlichen Tréstung we read: 
As St John says in his Gospel: “To all he gave power to become 
sons of God, who are born not of blood nor of the will of the 
flesh nor of the will of man, but of God’. By ‘will of man’ St 
John means the highest powers of the soul, whose nature and 
work are unmixed with the flesh and which remain in a pure 
state in the soul, detached from time and space and from all 
things related to or tainted by time and space: here there is 
nothing in common with anything else; here man is formed in 
God’s image . . . Yet since these powers are not God himself 
but are in the soul and created with the soul, so they must be 
negated of their form (entbildet) and transformed (idberbildet) 
into God alone and re-born in and of God, so that only God is 


44 Pf. Ivii; Quint, 156, 233; LW IV, 143, 315. 
45 Summa I, q 12, a 5. 
46 LW IV, a4 452; Ill, 244; V, 45; Quint, 203. ‘We must go back into the Grund, der 
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Father: thus also are they sons of God and God’s only begotten 

Son.*” 

There is only one Son, one Image, one Word of the Father: nor 
enim est imaginandum falso quasi alio filio sine imagine Christus 
sit filius Dei, et alio quodam homo justus et deiformis sit filius 
Dei. Ait enim ‘transforamur in eandem imaginem’.*® Commenting 
on John i, 14, he says: 

Parum enim mihi esset-verbum caro factum pro homine ix 

Christo, supposito illo a me distincto, nisi et in me personaliter 


ut et ego essem filius Dei . . . Solum enim qui filius est, plenu: 
gratiae et veritatis est . . . id est omnis perfectionis et gloria 
iting.<? 


It must be remembered that Eckhart’s notion of grace invert: 
the perspective in which the connexion of created grace anc 
uncreated Grace is seen. In our elevation to the supernatural orde: 
he grants priority, as it were, to uncreated over created grace; he 
views first God’s immediate Self-giving to the intellect, anc 
secondarily the created reality by which that Self-giving of th 
uncreated pure act is distinct.°® Hence he considers the*obedientia 
potency (the ‘pure virginity’)? of the intellect’s essence with regaré 
to uncreated act, instead of considering it with regard to the createc 
quality that is sanctifying grace.°* Indeed, since both created anc 
uncreated grace, which intervene in the supernaturalization of the 
intellect’s essence, focus upon the same obediential potency, ther 
should be no difficulty in viewing the essence of the intellect a: 
directly actuated by uncreated pure act.** Thus the divine Essencé 
is the act of the intellect’s essence, or its ‘like-work’, ‘quasi-form 
etc. which means no more than that it terminates the relation o 
the intellect’s immediate union with the divine Essence. And thi 
union is the immediate link of the intellect with Jntellectu 
because the /umen Dei is not an intermediary but that which give: 


47 Quint, 103. 

48 LW III, 104. 

49 LW III, ror, 113. 

5° LW, IV, 94-95; III, 274. 

51 Quint, 159. 

52 LW IV, 97, 235-7, 243, 449. 

eS See: The Hypostatic Union and Created Actuation by Uncreated Act, by M. de 1 
Taille, s.3. (West Baden, 1952) and Zur scholastischen Begrifflichkeit der ungeschaffene 
Gnade, by K. Rahner, s.J. (Zeitschrift f. Kath. Theol. 63, 1939). 
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reality to the intellect’s oneness with divine Intellectus.54 From 
the point of the view of the creature in via this union signifies a 
real distinction; in patria, the point of view of divine Essence, it 
signifies a relation secundum rationem tantum. Hence Eckhart will 
say: 

There is a difference between being with grace and being grace 
itself . . . Grace is nothing other than the flowing light proceeding 
immediately from God’s essence into the soul, a supernatural 
quasi-form of the soul which establishes it in the supernatural 
order. This is what I meant when I said that the soul was unable 
of itself to transcend its own natural activity; this is possible 
only in the act of uncreated grace which gives it its supernatural 
nature. Grace effects nothing by itself; moreover it exalts the soul 
above its own activity . . . So long as the soul is in process of 
taking this transcendental flight out of itself and into the nothing- 
ness of itself and its own activity, it is ‘with grace’; it ‘is grace’ 
so far as this transcendental act is already accomplished, so far 
as it now stands in pure virginity alone, conscious of nothing 
but of living according to the mode of God’s knowledge . . . In 
this subjective transference the soul transcends its natural light 
which is a creature and stands in immediate oneness with God.*® 
Now St Thomas reminds us that infinite esse transcends real 

distinctions in that each divine perfection, known to us analogously 
by the distinct perfection of creatures, is, in Deo, the divine Essence 
itself.5* What is more, he tells us that things cannot be said to differ 
without a common principle in which they participate: difference 
between things is relative to their being constituents of the same 
order. However, in Deo non est realis relatio ad creaturas, sed in 
creaturis est realis relatio ad Deum.*" The distinction, then, whereby 
God is distinct from creatures must be of another order than the 
distinction of creatures among themselves. For Eckhart, as for St 
Thomas, the principle of plurality is not diversio but divisio. God 
infinitely transcends any otherness, and because he is infinitely 
transcendent, he is also, in his infinity, not an other. 


54 LW IV, 167. 
55. Tractat von dem Schauen Gottes (Preger’s edition, Geschichte der deutschen Mystiker, 
I, 486 ff.) 

56 Summa I, q 4, a 2; q 12, a 4, ad I. 

57 Summa I, q 13, 27; gq 28, a I. 
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All creatures (says Eckhart) contain one reflexion: one — 
that is, the negation of its being the other; the highest of the 
angels denies he is the lowest. But God is the negation of 
negations: the One which is exclusive of all otherness . . . the 
divine Essence is the principle of division.*$ 
In other words: ‘Though the creature is distinct from God 

God is not an other’.®® If these two premises are at first seen tc 
contradict each other, it is because there is a transposition from ar 
order of knowledge in via to one in patria, and hence a transference 
of the sense of ‘being’ from one of substance to one of meaning 
‘Creatures are here (in via) and are from God’, says Eckhart, “but 
yonder (in patria) where they are in God they are in no way the 
same as they are here.’*° No longer speaking in terms of indirect 
ontological analogy but as it were in patria and in virtue of the 
operation of grace, esse is now considered in the light of divine 
Intellectus. St Thomas again reminds us that divine esse is un. 
qualified actus purus and therefore unqualified by any otherness.® 
Eckhart’s conclusion, then, is that ‘there is a somewhat in the 
creature which reflects that unqualified pure actuality of the divine 
esse itself?®*— a somewhat which reflects, not merely the limitation: 
of actuality which places it in the order of diversity of creation 
but ‘the very is-ness of God’. And in so far as the creature truly i: 
or is ‘full of grace’, then: 

I indicates God’s is-ness: that God simply is. All things are it 
God; out of him, without him, is nothing . . . What creature: 
are in Truth, that they are in God, for it is God alone who is the 
Truth; the word J stands for the actuality of divine Truth, for i 
is the term of the unique esse.® 
Eckhart will not let us forget that the first chapter of Genesi: 

reveals that this reflexion is primarily to be found in man, s 
far as man is created in the divine image. ‘God made you like unt 
himself, the very image of himself.’ More important, however, i 
“where the image has its being, in the mirror or in that from whicl 
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it proceeds?’** If our approach is in terms of participated being 
and our sense of being is substance, then, of course, it is in the 
mirror. But if our perception is in terms of principial intellectus 
and our sense of being is meaning, then it is in and identical with 
the Principle, which identity expresses negatively the negation of 
distinction. ® 
I have sometime said that man knows God now in the same 
perfection and is blest in the same perfect mode as in the life 
to come. Many people are astonished at this. Let us try therefore 
to understand what it means. Pure intellect originates from the 
eternal Truth as knowledge and contains in itself intelligibly 
that which God contains. This noble divinity, the pure intellect, 
realizes itself in itself according to the mode of God in its egress, 
and in its meaningful inner content it is very God; but according 
to the mode of its nature it is creature. This pure intellect is to 
the full as noble in us now as in the after life. But the question 
may be asked: How then does this life differ from the life to come? 
I answer that this intellect which is happy in precisely the same 
way as God is, is at present latent in us. In this life we know 
God only according to potentiality. In the after life, when we 
are quit of the body, our potentiality will be transformed into 
the act of beatitude which is normative to the pure intellect. 
This transformation will render the fact of beatitude no more 
perfect than it is now; for pure intellect has no accidents nor 
any capacity to receive more than it contains innately. It follows 
that to be beatified there is to be completely deprived of potential- 
ity and to realize beatitude only actually, according to the mode 
of the divine Essence. As David said: ‘Lord, in thy light we shall 
see light;’ with the divine Essence we shall realize the perfection 
of the divine Essence, which alone is our entire happiness, here 
in grace and there in perfect beatitude. Hence, were I wholly 
that I am I should be God.** 


* * * * 


*4 Quint, 199. } 
® Extra intellectum semper invenitur et occurrit diversitas . . . identitas est enim 
unitas. Intellectus enim proprie Dei est, Deus autem unus. Deus enim unus est in- 
tellectus, et intellectus est Deus unus. Unde Deus nunquam et nusquam est ut Deus 
nisi in intellectu (LW IV, 269-70). 
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Recently — not so very long ago — this thought came to me: 
that J am a man pertains to other men in common with myself; 

I see and hear and eat and drink like any other brute. But that 

I am pertains to no one, neither to man nor to angel, not even 

to God except in so far as I am one with him. God works his 

pure act in the one as his likeness . . . Now there is a somewhat 
which transcends the soul’s created being and which is inaccessible 
to the creature so far as it is nothing. No angel has it, for his nature 
is clear (intelligible) and clear and overt things have no place in 
this. It is akin to divine Origin, intrinsically one, having nothing 
in common with anything else. Indeed many priests find it 
puzzling. It is a no-man’s land, a wilderness; rather unnamed 
than named, unknown than known. But if you could negate 
yourself for only an instant, yes, I say even for less than an 
instant, then you would be all that this is. But so long as you 
attend to yourself at all or to anything whatsoever, you know 
no more of God really than my mouth knows of colour or my 
eye of taste . . . There (in that purity) God the eternal Father 
begets the fullness and abyss of his whole Godhead in his only 
begotten Son, so that I am that Son and his birth is at once his 
indwelling, and his indwelling is his proceeding forth. That 
which wells up in itself remains ever that one; and ego, the word 

I, is truly proper to none but God in his unicity.®. 

‘Ours is to be in grace as God is in nature’,®* says Eckhart. 
However, ‘so long as we progress with grace it still exists in us as 
grace and is small and we can only see God from afar. But so far 
as we are there, grace is no longer “‘grace’’, rather it is the divine 
Light itself . . . Dorthin ist kein Zugang (in patria there is no 
approach).’®® So far as man is there ‘he is not this man Henry or 
this man Conrad or this man so and so’; he is ‘godly poor’ and 
‘object-free’: “There is the man; in that man all men are one man 
and that man is Christ’.7° 

When the Father begat all creatures he was begetting me and 

I flowed out with all creatures and yet remain within the Father. 

Just as with the word that I am now saying: it springs up within 
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me, then I pause in the exemplar and thirdly I speak it out. Yet 

ijt remains in me in a real sense. Thus am I abiding in the Father; 

in the Father is the exemplar of all creatures.7! 

We, of course, are not and never shall become Christ in substantia, 
not even in the beatific vision.7? As has been noted, Eckhart is 
speaking, not in the order of ens but within the principial order of 
intellectus and as one in whom grace is, as it were, perfectly operative, 
so that in the transposition of the sense of ‘being’ from one of 
substance to one of meaning, his statements are not invalid. So far 
as we are not Christ in intellectu, so far as the divine Essence is not 
realized as our meaning and the principle of our intellect, then our 
approach to God is to a principle outside ourselves. Jn him, not in 
ourselves, is the perfection we seek, for God is esse plenitudo in 
whom all perfection abides. 

With St Thomas Eckhart agrees that ‘it cannot be that being is 
divided from being in as much as it is being: for nothing can be 
divided from being except non-being’.” In truth we are extra Deum 
so far as we are not; ‘si autem extra Deum aut non in ipso esset 
aliquid, ipse non esset esse nec Deus.’ If, when Eckhart refers to 
the creature he means that which is extra Deum, then precisely to 
that extent he is not deluded in calling the self of the creature a 
nichts. And we understand what he means when he says that the 
realization of this nothingness (not just a theoretical consent to it) 
is altogether equivalent to a death in Christ. ‘What must a man be 
to see God? He must be dead. But by dying to this world we do not 
die to God.’” “Burial in God is nothing but the crossing over into 
uncreated life.’’* Tolle tempus, occidens est oriens, et si esse semper 
est in principio, semper nascitur, semper generatur; aut enim 
numquam aut semper, quia principium sive in principio est semper.” 
If, on the other hand, when Eckhart refers to the creature as that 
which is in Deo, then precisely to that extent he is not deluded in 
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saying his true J is God, for from this point of view, quidquid est 
in Deo, est Deum, as St Thomas says.”® 
A pagan master maintains: ‘the powers (intelligences) that 
depend on God are in God, and while having real substances in 
themselves yet they are in him who has neither beginning nor 
end’. For in God there can be nothing alien. Heaven affords us 
an example: it can never receive aliens as aliens. And thus what 
comes to God is converted; however insignificant it may be, 
when brought to God it turns from its self. For instance: I may 
have wisdom but not be it. I can gain wisdom, I can also lose it. 
But whatsoever is in God, is God; it cannot escape him. . . Now 
reflect and marvel! If God converts insignificant things into 
himself, just think what he does with the soul which he has 
dignified with the image of himself!’® 
The Dominican Pére Oechslin®® also seems to see in Eckhart’s 
teaching what so many others have failed to see, that it is within 
the Trinity that Eckhart’s point of view is situated and that getting 
within involves a death to all except that which has never been 
without. Now to talk about the realization of this deatltis to talk 
about it in a way in which it is not death. Moreover, this spiritual 
death is far more inexorable than a bodily death. But where it is 
decisive, there in patria, there is nothing remaining that is extra 
Deum. Now Catholics may know that this death and recession 
into the depths of the living God are available to us in Christ— 
in Baptism and in the Eucharist — for as Christ said to St Augustine. 
‘I shall not be changed into thee, as food of thy flesh, but thou 
shalt be changed into Me’.*! We are all familiar with that which 
makes possible the subjective transference of the individual human 
subject in itself to human subjectivity in Christ.82 But that which 
further makes possible the subjective transference to divine sub- 
jectivity in the Trinity transcends any point of view available to 
the human individual as such. And though this point of view, 
< Summa I, q 27, a 3, ad 2; Quint, 167: ‘God is pure instasis, standing-in-himself, 
in whom there is neither this nor that, for whatever is in God is God.’ LW IV, 110: 
Deus nihil recipit, sed se toto actus est. : ; 
79 Quint, 167; cf. LW IV, 28. 
89 Eckhart et la Mystique Trinitaire in Lumiere et Vie, no. 30. See also his excellent 
articles Divinization and Eckhart in Dict. de la Spiritualité. 
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situated as it is within the Trinity, never denies forms from without, 
it does transcend them within. 

St John says: “Blessed are the dead that have died in God’. 
Indeed, it seems strange that it should be possible to die in him 
who himself said that he is the life! But reflect: the spirit breaking 
through its eternal image is plunged into the profound nothing- 
ness of its eternal image. This is a spiritual death, for dying is 
nothing but the deprivation of life. When the spirit realizes that 
anything objectivizes or throws its eternal image into separation 
and negation of unicity, the spirit puts its own self to death to 
its eternal image and thus breaks through and abides in the 
unicity of the divine Essence. These are the blessed dead that 
are dead in God. No one can be buried and beatified in the 
Godhead who has not died in his eternal image. Now our creed 
says: ‘Christ rose from the dead’. Christ rose into the Godhead, 
into the unicity of the divine Essence. That is to say Christ’s 
soul and all rational souls, being dead to their eternal image 
(as object), rise from that divine death to relish the joys above it, 
namely, the riches of the divine Essence wherein the spirit is 
beatified. ** 

Eckhart will tell us that so long as the creature is considered as 
that which is ex-Deum ‘the presence of God to man, of first cause 
to its effects, is perceived as nearness, as of he and J’, and the glorified 
life as ‘loving and being loved as between two’.** But if we, as he 
suggests, advert to the reality into which that love immerses us, 
what is now realized in that reality is neither near nor far, active 
nor passive, but an unqualified esse plenitudo. What is now realized 
is, in Deo, what can be given to no diversified other and what no 
diversified other can receive. It is an eternal, infinite J-ness, the 
Principle, without which we are not. In this reality itself ‘God must 
be very I and I very God, so that this he and this / are one is and in 
this is-ness working one eternal work.’* 

In my eternal image my spirit is God and there my spirit has 
equality with the Father, for my eternal image, which is the Son 
in the Godhead, is in all respects equal with the Father . . . But 
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where there is only equality there is no unity, for equal indicates 
a negation of unity . . . I am not equal with myself; I am the 
same as myself. Hence the Son in the Godhead, in as much a: 
he is Son, is equal with the Father, but he is not identical witt 
the Father. Identity is where Father and Son are one, that is, in 
the unicity of the divine Reality . . . The spirit enters into the 
Son, its eternal image wherein it is equal with the Father, then. 
breaking through its eternal image, it, like the Son, transcend: 
equality and stands in oneness with the Three Persons in the 
reality of the Godhead.*® 
Yet in this reality (the Principle), the ‘effects’ of its affirmatior 
in being, and hence ourselves as ‘other’ are also seen and knowr 
per proprias rationes, because that vision manifests (and necessaril} 
so) the laying open of God’s infinite aspects in actuality through 
his affirmation of himself in his generative act. 

For David says: ‘Lord, in thy light we shall see light’. That is 
in the light of the unqualified divine Essence we shall see the 
divine Essence as manifested in the variety of the Persons by 
their multiplicity and otherness and in the unity of fhe Person: 
in their nature . . . Thus we shall be changed from created ligh 
into the uncreated splendour of the divine Essence and shal 
become like it; that is, we shall be that it is.8” 

Beatitude is to know all as it is and all profusion that is lustily 
to be desired and brings delight; to know it all at once and whole 
in the undivided spirit and that in God, revealed in its perfection 
in its flower, where it first bursts forth in the principle of it: 
being; and to know all where God himself knows—that i: 
beatitude.*§ 

I will now say something I never said before. When Goc 
created the heavens, the earth and all creatures, God did nc 
work; there was no activity in him. God said: ‘Let us make < 
likeness’. To create is easy: one does it when and as one will 
But what I make, I make of myself and with myself and in myself 
imprinting my image clearly in it. “Let us make a likeness — no 
thou Father, not thou Son nor thou Holy Spirit, rather we, th 

®¢ Von dem Schauen Gottes. 
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Holy Trinity in concert, we will make a likeness.” When God 
made man he wrought in the soul his like-work, his ever-abiding 
work. That work was so great that it was nothing other than the 
soul and the soul in turn was nothing other than the work of 
God. God’s nature necessitates that he must work in the soul. 
Blessed, blessed be God! As God works in the soul he loves his 
work. Where the soul is now wherein God performs his work, 
there is the soul so great that this work is nothing other than 
love; the love in turn is nothing other than God. God loves 
himself and his nature and his being and his divinity. In the love 
wherein God loves himself, therein he loves all creatures — not 
as creatures, rather creatures as God. In the love wherein God 
loves himself, therein he loves all things. 

Now I will say another thing I never said before: God enjoys 
himself. In the enjoyment wherein God enjoys himself, therein 
he enjoys all creatures . . . not as creatures, rather creatures as 
God . . . And as to my inner and outer man: I see the lilies in 
the field, their shining lustre, their colour and all their leaves. 
But I do not see their loveliness in them as such. Why? Because 
that loveliness is in me. .. My outward man only relishes creatures 
as creatures, as wine and bread and meat. My inner man relishes 
things, not as creatures but as God’s gifts. But my innermost 
man relishes them not as God’s gifts, rather eternally. 

I take a bowl of water and place a mirror in it and set it in 
the sun. The sun sends forth its light-rays both from the ground 
of the sun itself and from the disc, and thereby loses nothing. 
The reflexion of the mirror in the sun is, in the sun itself, sun; 
yet the mirror is what it is. Thus it is with God. God is in the 
soul with his nature, with his being and with his Godhead and 
yet he is not the soul. The soul’s reflexion is, in God, God, and 
yet the soul is what it is. There where God’s utterance is God, 
God is not the creature, the creature is God.®® 
The statement ‘my true J is God’ is now seen to be less absurd 

than when it first shocked the human reason. When, from this 
innermost, in-stasis point of view it is said: The meaning of the 
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intellect, which is reflected light, is God, there is no implied affirma- 
tion that God is reflected light. God cannot be reflected light since 
‘he is transcendent Light in se’.°° In true scholastic fashion Eckhart 
reminds us that non potest esse quod Deus esse formale omnium 
est.°! True, God is not the intellect, is not reflected light —‘God is 
neither this nor that, God is only God’.®? One must, however, 
say that the intellect, in as much as it is, signifies God, has God 
for its meaning — otherwise the intellect would be devoid of any 
reality. And this is simply saying that the transcendent principle 
of the intellect’s is-ness is God, that He is meaning as the principle 
of being. Surely the immediate consequence of the intellect’s distinct 
reality is the presence in itself of a transcendent meaning which is 
the principle of all reality. To identify divine Intellectus with the 
intellect is delusion and the source of delusion. It is, as Eckhart 
says, the reverse identification which is made in pure intellection 
and which makes for true knowledge. And to perceive this truth 
is to perceive the very heart of the doctrine of divine subjectivity. 


* * * + ~ 


Two or three important points remain to be commented upon. 
We have just quoted a long passage from one of Eckhart’s sermons 
in which he insists that ‘God’s nature necessitates that he must 
work in the soul’. Elsewhere he will say: ‘To stop God loving me 
would be to deprive him of being God’, ** and ‘I am more necessary 
to God than God is to me’.® Elliptical statements, these. But in 
his Latin commentary on the first chapter of Genesis he will put 
it this way: 

Given that God acts by natural necessity, then I say: God 
acts and produces through his divine nature. But God’s nature 
is intellectus and with him esse is in function of intelligere; there- 
fore he produces in being because he is intellectus.®® 

In other words, necessity, as perceived by Eckhart, is taken in the 
order of intelligence rather than in the order of existence. 
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Now when we normally think of the meaning of necessity we 
think of “what cannot be otherwise’— non posse aliter se habere — 
which in this context asserts necessary being in an exclusive way, 
since the aliter excludes all other possibilities. What we are doing, 
of course, is relating knowledge to being and seeing it in function 
of being. For Eckhart, however, there is another and, from his 
standpoint of divine subjectivity, a truer formula: non posse sic 
non se habere,®* which excludes nothing but what is excluded by 
the sic, which may in principle be every sic that does not of itself 
imply limitation. Whereas our formula may be affirmed only of 
God-as-Being, Eckhart’s is applicable in principle to ‘every possibility 
in divinis’*’— in divinis, or in divine Intellectus, for ‘possibility’ 
here does not refer to the conjectures of human logic which are 
mere reflexions of Possibility from which no existential deduction 
can be made. Now it is in virtue of divine necessity in this sense, 
.e. in God-as-Intellectus, that Eckhart understands the Infinite as 
necessitating its own affirmation — without which it would not 
be infinite. But affirmation as such, by virtue of its exclusiveness, 
has a character of negation. He reminds us how ‘the Son is the 
utterance of the Father but is not the Father although he and the 
Father are One’.°8 Here Eckhart is with St Thomas who insists 
that divisio and not ‘otherness’ is the principle of plurality, quia 
jivisio non requirit utrumque condivisorum esse, cum divisio sit 
oer affirmationem et negationem.*® It would seem, then, that the 
Infinite would not be infinite, would not be transcendence unless 
t also included in an ineffable way the possibility of its own negation 
und every possible mode of its negation. So it seems to Eckhart 
or whom ‘negation’ in no way implies ‘absolute contradiction’. 
God cannot contradict himself, but his ‘self-giving is a self-negating’. 
Hence: ‘There where God works his eternal work in the soul, he 
1egates himself in the soul’,°°— ‘God negates his very being in 
iis haste to manifest the whole abyss of his Godhead and the 
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fullness of his essential nature’.!° If, in principle and in a perfectl 
strict sense, God negates himself in the creature, it is becaus 
without this divine self-negation, God would be the creature ii 
his self-affirmation. 

Eckhart in no sense wants us to conclude either that there is | 
kenosis of God or that the Infinite or All-Possibility implies ai 
ultimate indetermination. He repeatedly insists that ‘God is no 
privation’.1°? The Unconditioned is not the indeterminate. Th 
Infinite is simply That which is not made evident by thought no 
by word nor by anything whatsoever, yet is That by which though 
and word as well as everything are made evident. Indeterminanc 
does not in any way apply to the Principium, the Pure Subject, bu 
rather to the unmanifested condition of nature. Indeterminanc 
is below being, the Unconditioned above and beyond it. And i 
we say that this point of view of God-as-Intellectus presents | 
dialectical difficulty in presenting a theory, Eckhart will ask u 
whether we really have to present a theory! He does not present : 
theory in our sense of the term, but only so many springboard 
to That by which all knowledge has its intelligibility. “Since ever 
affirmation is a limitation and hence a negation, then the negatio: 
of an affirmation is a negation of a negation and as such divine 
infinite affirmation’.1°% How frequently we find him using invers 
analogy and speaking of negatio negationis! There is no direct wa 
of affirming that which is beyond affirmation and any dialecti 
leading there must have a quasi-symbolic value; whatever it retain 
that is light, effulgent and positive is there to indicate the lea 
beyond itself. 

We remember, of course, that St Thomas says that the divin 
esse is definite, individual and determinate; and this because h 
rightly wants to declare that God is not vague, indefinite or in 
determinate in our common understanding of these terms, an 
also that God is in no sense a logical abstraction. As the creatur 
is determinate in its limited way, so God is determinate in hi 
incomprehensible, infinite way. Yet in truth this mode of analog 
is concessive to a standpoint which is situated in the midst of th 
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diversity and distinction of creatures.!% Indeed, this is not a stand- 
point adopted ad volonté but the standpoint of our very human 
situation and natural economy. From our natural rational outlook 
we strive to transcend that situation by means of analogies drawn 
from it, but at the same time we are forced to admit that the way 
in which any divine attribute is realized in God must always remain 
incomprehensible. Such a striving is certainly justified so far as 
we acknowledge that only thus predicated of God are the divine 
attributes true, and that while the rational mind is, in that act of 
affirming, conforming itself to God, it nevertheless does not grasp 
the positive content of what it affirms. In other words the striving 
of the rational faculty bears the impress of repose, affirmations 
indicate their own negation, analogy points to its own inversion. 
As Eckhart says: 
| I was thinking this evening that an analogy is an ‘outwork’. 
{ cannot see a thing unless it has some likeness to me, nor can I 
know a thing unless it is analogous to me. Yet God has all things 
hidden in himself — not, however, this or that as distinct, but 
as one in unity . . . Now the eye receives colour, the ear senses 
tone and the tongue taste. It is a case of like to like. And thus 
the ‘form’ of the intellect and God’s image have one being: 
there where we are sons . . . But the shell must be broken if what 
is in is to come out; for if you want the kernel you must break 
the shell. And so, if you want to know Reality uncovered, all 
likenesses have to be shattered.’ 
Man is, in truth, the son of God, living wholly in the one Principle; 
but he also has a deficient ‘memory’. He ‘forgets’ his true origin, 
is erroneously convinced that he is only this limited and mortal 
Bidet which his senses perceive. Hence he feels himself apart 
from God while in principle his true J is God. He hunts about in 
the order of time and space in search of affirmations to substantiate 
his divine J, not realizing that he would not be seeking God if he 
ere not already in God. Indeed, one cannot lack something 
ithout any knowledge of that which one lacks. ‘God is within’, 
says Eckhart, ‘but we are outside; God is in us at home, but we 
are abroad.”!% 
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The inward orientation of Eckhart’s teaching is in the vertica 
line of intellect rather than that of existential dependence. Th 
source of his light is prior to the obvious province of philosophica 
concepts. In philosophy the concept of being, taken as it is fron 
outside, is interminably open towards the Other, towards Esse 
it is understood as signifying the approximation of the createc 
intellect to the Uncreated. According to Eckhart’s view, Esse i 
understood from within; it is the pre-conceptual affirmation © 
that which in itself is prior to being. Hence, while the world o 
distinction is related to Esse as to its principium, Esse is also relatec 
to its principium, to that of which it is an affirmation —-in othe 
words, to the Infinite. What Eckhart means is not that Esse i: 
finite, but that Esse, since it is affirmation, is limited to an aspec 
of itself; the term reserved for that which is ‘beyond’ this aspec 
is the Infinite — Intellectus, the Godhead. ‘But when I say tha 
God is beyond Being, I do not with that deny him Being, rather ~ 
dignify and exalt it in him.1 

Eckhart is never blind to the fact that in so far as Esse is signifiec 
in a concept taken from outside, it is not just a notion more general 
ized than the categories. That, of course, would be meaningless anc 
contrary to all scholastic thought. No, from outside Esse as suct 
is absolutely unlimited; it is the principle implied in the categories 
and God’s Esse is his Essentia.1°* But if he at first shocks the reasor 
by speaking of That which is ‘beyond’ Being, it is because he see: 
that, while all creatable perfection is in God and what is in God i: 
God, we must, nevertheless, ultimately (and hence primarily 
see God as utter Transcendence, beyond diversity and devoid o 
distinctions. Transcendence, as has been said, in not privation 
Hence, and in as much as reality is seen in terms of the Infinite, i 
follows that while every being is every other being and every per 
fection is every other perfection, their transcending or their non 
distinction is God. In the Infinite, Esse is the Being of God; Gor 
‘exists not’, rather he ‘possesses’ Being. In the Godhead there i 
noothert?? 


10? Quint, 196. 
LOS UW: Ty 150) 1, 21 
109 Quint, 220. 
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Hence Eckhart will tell us that in so far as the scholastic 
enunciation of the doctrine of the Trinity is concerned, it has its 
orientation in being in the sense that ‘being’ and ‘essence’ are 
conceived as infinite. Now there is nothing unreasonable in this: 
indeed it is cogent theology and the Meister himself frequently 
speaks within such a formal framework. But he reminds us that no 
concept is adequate to the simplicity of being in as much as we 
need to combine the concepts of esse and subsistentia in order to 
express at once its simplicity and reality. And of course we have no 
concepts that are not rooted in being as divided by potency and 
act. With Dionysius he will speak in terms of super-ens, but he will 

not say that the delicacy of the analogical transposition is so much 
assisted by his approach (at least as understood by most scholastics), 
as that it suggests another way in which the same things may not 
be said in quite the same words. ‘Another way’ because what is at 
issue is not so much the deploying and tying up again of concepts 
to express the doctrine of processions, relations, notions and so 
forth, as seeing the Trinity within the Godhead, seeing it as an 
‘eternal going out and coming in: out of Godhead into Being and 
from Being into Godhead’.”° And that is true in each of the divine 
Persons as well as in the order of their proceeding. 

As we have said, Eckhart understands first and foremost the 
truth that God is Infinite. If he goes on to identify Being with God, 
he does not by this deny the infinity of God. On the contrary, he is 
simply making an identification of Esse with the Infinite, which is 
another matter altogether. We do not deny the ‘Infinite as such’ 
when we see only an ontological aspect of it. But he will tell us 
that to acknowledge the infinity and transcendence of God is thus 
to imply that which is ‘beyond Being’— in other words, That of 
which Being is an affirmation. Ultimately, of course, Being is 
ineffable, not merely because it is one of God’s names but because 
it is presupposed in every attempt to define it. Now all intellectuality 
depends on that pre-conceptual light of the intellect which in itself 
is the luminous instasis in which that which proceeds returns. 
Though the ‘concept of being’ is necessarily and invariably a 
diminuation of pre-conceptual, contemplative intellection, it is 


110 Quint, 337 ; cf. LW III, 133. 
11 LW I, 156 ff. 
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true in so far as it is open to pure intellection, false in so far as it 
is shut off from it and substituted for it. Eckhart certainly realized 
that strictly speaking the esse of St Thomas goes beyond ‘being’ 
— ontologically, though the unawareness of most scholastics of 
the law of inverse analogy in apophatic theology leads to a rather 
crude clamping down to the level of ens. Some scholastics have 
indeed spoken of res divina which they insist is non pure absoluta 
nec pure respectiva sed super-ens et super-unum,\'* and which, being 
a transcendental, is convertible with ‘being’. But if its use is less 
affirmative than being, it is only because it conveys something 
‘beyond’. Affirmation is positive and, so to say, masculine — blind 
to the neuter of the divine res. 

No, we finally have to admit that that which is beyond affirmation 
is indicated by a step back from the total and positive affirmation 
of being. There is no other way. Eckhart’s repeated reference to the 
law of inverse analogy applies here and helps to explain why such 
terms as ‘infinite’, ‘unconditioned’, ‘possibility’, are used. There is 
no implication whatever of limitation, confusion or potentiality. 
He will say that the only answer, if an answer must be given, to 
what that is which being is not, is that that is not a ‘what’; but 
ultimately and principially every ‘what’ is that. 

As the drop poured into the ocean is the ocean, not the ocean 
the drop — so the soul drawn into God is God, not God the 
soul. There the soul loses name and virtue but not Will and 
Being. There the soul is in God as God is in himself.1% 

Homo in Deo est Deus . . . sicut Deus est in se indistinctissimus, 
utpote vere unus et propriissime et ab aliis distinctissimus, sic 
et homo in Deo indistinctus ab omnibus, quae in Deo sunt — 
(nam in ipso sunt omnia) — et simul distinctissimus ab omnibus 
aliis.144 
This will, of course, appear baffling to the discursory light of 

reason which seeks to penetrate within. Nevertheless, it is evident 
within. Pure intellection is knowledge within; to say that it ‘pene- 
trates within’ is already an exteriorization, an objectivation. Pure 
intellection does not deny the object from outside; it transcends it 


112 Cajetan, Comm. Sum. 1, xxxix, 1. 
3 Quint, 410. 
14 LW IV, 28. 
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within. And there within, Jntellectus is identity with the Principium 
and in identity as such Eckhart discerns the threefold nature of the 
Godhead: Principium, Principiatum, Recessum, the three being 
precisely identity. ‘Power’, he says, ‘is in the Father, likeness in 
the Son, non-diversity is in the Holy Spirit.’5 Thus the Three-in-One 
expresses expansively all-possibility and reductively identity; in 
the Recessum, or negatio negationis, the Holy Spirit both destroys 
that which is not Godhead and transforms everything into It. 
‘And so it is for us’, continues Eckhart, ‘to expire all diversity as 
the Holy Spirit expires it eternally.’"6 

it is in this principial metaphysical order that Eckhart’s language 
is grounded, an order which enables him to stress that what is 
negation in terms of esse, is affirmation in terms of Godhead, the 


_super-esse."” As Professor Quint wisely points out, were the Meister’s 


perception of esse the same as that of the philosophers who under- 
stand it as it were from outside, certainly much of what he says 


would be invalid. But his understanding is situated within; it is 


orientated in the Principium in se. “The eye wherein I see God is 
the same eye wherein God sees me: my eye and God’s eye are one 
eye, one vision, one knowing, one love.’8 In other words, God’s 
eye, the divine Intellect, the divine J, ‘is the Subject of all reality’. 
God lays open his multiple aspects in reality through the eternal 
affirmation of himself as Esse, and this eternal affirmation is pre- 
supposed in the cosmic affirmation of the divine f. In pure 
intellection, the intellective identification of the object with the 
subject, God is the Subject — and love is realized by ontological 
necessity through the act of negating self, of returning to its own 
ground, the divine J. In other words, according to a medieval 
maxim: ‘The man who in contemplating, does not realize that 
God alone contemplates, considers his proper self to be God’. 
Eckhart never considers his proper self to be God; it is the inverse 
of this that is implied when he says: my true J is God who is eternal. 
He regards his proper self as nothing. 
* * * * 
115 Quint, 165; cf. LW III, 134; IV, 26. 


116 pf, Tr. xiv; cf. Quint, 270. 


17 y. LW Il, 18. : 
118 Quint, 216; 174: ‘God’s eye is turned only towards himself. What he sees he sees 


wholly within himself’. 
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How utterly different this point of view of divine subjectivity is 
from that of our modern subjectivists becomes clear when one 
realizes that the plump inner being, that hypertrophied ‘self of 
authentic existence’, which the latter wish to preserve and to which 
they relate all reality, is the very thing the Meister wants to abolish 
as the crude psychological objectivation that it is. An ‘existentialist’ 
quest for selflessness can only end in the self becoming thoughtlessly 
absorbed in the reality of its own existence in a state of complete 
isolation: Man must douse the intellect, stand in his own exsistence 
and with fear and trembling apprehend God from afar. For Eckhart 
the objectivized self as such is not. Man must behold in Deo the 
identity of pure intellection with the divine /, stand in the eternal 
happiness of that J and there in patria realize that he has never 
truly been elsewhere — and everything in via is directed towards 
this transcendent realization: 

The mind as seeker penetrates beyond discursive thinking. 

It goes looking about, seeking, casting its net here and there, 

acquiring and losing. But above this mind the seeker there is the 

intellect which does not seek but rests in its pure and simple 
being in the realm of divine light. And I say that it is in this light 
that all the powers of the soul are elevated.1® 

The mind is like a child in a room the door of which is made 
to open inwards, and who habitually pushes this door in order to 
open it. The more it pushes the less the door can open, but if ii 
stops pushing for an instant the door opens by itself. ‘Mind the 
seeker must recede into the intellect which does not seek.’!?° 

‘I sought him and found him not . . . I sought him all nighi 
through’ says the soul in the Book of Love. There is no night 
without light; it is only veiled. Though veiled the sun is shining 
in the night, but by day it shines eclipsing all other lights. That 
which we seek in creatures is all night. My meaning is really 
this: all that we seek in a creature is no more than a shadow and 
is night. Even the highest angel’s light, exalted though it be, 
does not enlighten the soul. All that is not the principial Light is 
darkness and night. That is why she did not find God: ‘I rose 


119 Quint, 329; cf. LW V, 93. 

120 Quint, 329; DW I, 253: ‘The more one seeks God the less one finds God . . 
If you do not seek him you will find him’. Quint, 211: ‘He who seeks or aims a 
anything, seeks and aims at nothing’. See also Quint, 267. 
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and sought him all about and I hunted through the broadways 

and alleys. The watchmen (they were the angels) found me and I 

asked them if they had seen him whom my soul loveth?’ But 

they answered not; perhaps because they could not designate 
him. “Then when I passed a little by I found him whom I sought.’ 

This Jittle, this insignificance that hindered her from finding 

him — this has often been the point of my teaching. He to whom 

all transient things are not insignificant and as nothing, that 
man shall not find God . . . When God forms himself in the 

soul and you consider him as an objective light or a being or a 

boon — whatsoever you know about him, that God is not. See, 

one must transcend this ‘little’, discard the adventitious and 
 tealize God as One . . . Anything objectivized, anything that 
may come to your knowing, that God is not — because he is 
neither this nor that. Whoever says that God is here or there, 
believe him not. The Light that is God shines in darkness. God 
is the true Light: to see It one must be blind and stand in God 
aloof from every ‘what’ . . . When the soul stands in the One 
and is set therein by the complete discarding of its self, then 
she realizes God there, as it were, in a naught.1?? 
In lumine tuo videbimus lumen. Intellect itself is a grace ‘naturally 
supernatural’, for the ground of the intellect is the central instasis 
of the divine Light, the divine /.1?? 

There is no natural mysticism here. While Eckhart’s method is 
not explicitly founded on the scholastic concept of grace, it never- 
theless does of necessity lead to the /umen Dei. But grace and 
method are not incompatible agents; they are merely two converse 
sides of one single reality. The method is the donum, is in itself 
already the freely given grace by the fact of its revelation, and as 
such is necessarily efficacious in its mode of operation. And what, 
after all, is the donum if not the principle inversely signified in the 
mysterious datum? Man’s I reflects God’s J; nevertheless, man’s / 
signifies nothing other than an inverse principle by comparison 
with the divine /. All formal doctrines of grace stop at this aspect 
of inversion and, by their very nature, do not consider the aspect 


121 Quint, 330-1. j ; i 
122). In Sap. 273-4; Quint, 253: “Oneness is a negation of negation and a denial of 
denial. What does Eins mean? That to which nothing is added. The intellect knows 
God in its pure instasis where nothing is added and where nothing is thought. 
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of identity — indeed, it is not within their province to combine 
aspects of infinite Reality in an immediate and formless vision. 
But for Eckhart the inversion is already operative and his divine 
I ‘stands for the reality of divine Truth’. 
When I stood in the principle, the ground of Godhead, ne 
one asked me where I was going or what I was doing: there was 
no one to ask me . . . When I go back into the principle, the 
ground of Godhead, no one will ask me whence I came or whithes 
I went. There no one misses me, there “God’ passes away.’”8 
Thus his mode of intellection is situated there — within, that 1s. 
in patria rather than in via. And that is why his expositions are 
largely reducible to the destruction of error. But our rightly felt 
antipathy to modern subjectivist views has made much of Eckhart’s 
language appear as a hinderance to our understanding of truth in 
the subtle mode in which he expounds it. Hence a lack of intellectual 
discernment has perhaps caused some of his interpreters to turn 
his metaphysics into a psychological and subjectivist extravaganza. 
others to brand it with labels such as monism, pantheism and im- 
manentism. As if Jntellectus, the divine J, were not transcendent! 

Now Transcendence is quite other than absoluteness of 
unification; it is fundamentally ungraspable. It is not the object of 
cognition. There is no ‘proof’ of the divine J and no ontologica 
path that leads there. But there is, in truth, no other reality thar 
the divine 7 and there is not anything which ultimately has any 
other reality. 
All creatures as such are a mere nothing. I do not say that 
they are small or just partially something; they are a mere nothing 
Creatures have no real being . . . If God turned away for ar 
instant they would be annihilated.1*4 
The link between the finite and the Infinite is that the finite is ir 
its meaning and principle infinite, that the finite as such is not. Ir 
other words, Jntellectus (the Principium) is, in effect, the root o} 
order, of intelligible knowledge and of experience. There is obviousl} 
no commensurable proof to be drawn from lower levels of reality 
but what can be proved is the lack of ultimate reality in anything else 

What is more, it is implicit in Eckhart’s teaching that what one 
is called upon to do is not to adapt or even reconcile points o 


128 Quint, 273. 
124 Quint, I7I. 
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view, but to verify them wholly and inwardly — the key maxim 
being: ‘when in doubt turn within’. This can only be in Godhead, 
in the reality of the Trinity. There need be no anxiety about the 
agreement of truth with Truth. Christ, he says, has already seen 
to that, but we can’t have it on the surface. Apophatic theology, 
the via negativa, is the ‘condition’ of getting within, and regardless 
of the degree of inwardness it is still in Christ. There is no question 
of pure intellection conflicting in any way with the doctrine of the 
Trinity; indeed, it is nothing new that the doctrine, in so far as it is 
mentally ‘visible’, should be lost to sight in the reality of the Trinity 
itself. No, the Godhead is not a vacuum. Professor Quint is so 
right in calling attention to Eckhart’s repeated insistance that die 
stille Wiiste of the infinite, divine Intellectus is the transcendent, 
rhythmic fullness of All-Possibility. 


= * * * 


For Meister Eckhart it is evident that unless the manifested 
intellect is always expounded in terms of its double réle of dis- 
crimination and delusiveness, pseudo-intellectuality is bound to 
result. The intellect is delusive because of its great lustre, which is 
nothing other than the reflected light of divine Intellectus, the 
ineffable radiance by which it is lit. The lustre of this reflected light 
is indeed an effulgence which can ecstasize its beholder; it is the 
ubstance of the Promethian dream — objective, abstract, ecstatic 
in its spell-bound movement, and though quite incommensurable 
ith the physical life and the lower levels of the psyche, it is, never- 
heless, a created light. ‘He who does not put this behind him shall 
ot find God.’1”* 

Even the Light that is truly God, if I consider it where it plays 
upon my soul I would not do justice to it. Must I then consider 
it there where it breaks out? I cannot really see the light that 
shines upon the wall unless I turn my eyes to where it comes from. 
But if I take it there where its cause is then I am robbed of its 
effect. I must take it as it is pending in itself. Yes, I say even more: 
I must behold it where it is neither contiguous nor emanating 
nor yet pending in itself, for these are all modes of being. One 


Quint, 334. 
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must realize God as modeless mode and as the Unconditioned, 

for he is free of modes.'?® 

It is presupposed, according to Eckhart, that intellectuality must 
affirm the principle that ‘the intellect knows all that it is’— and 
this is true in so far as the intellect is considered ‘according to its 
participation in the divine Light’. But if it would preserve itself 
from delusion, intellectuality must at the same time affirm the 
principle that ‘the intellect is all that it knows’— and this is true 
in so far as it certifies its principial instasis in divine Light, ‘in so far 
as it is light’. No, unless the identification of the intellect with 
divine Intellectus is made in the Holy Spirit, the intellect can only 
appear as inert, flat, having the character of an object. Deus non 
sit in nobis nec nos simus in Deo nisi in spiritu sancto.1”” 

Knowledge, the only real knowledge there is — the intellective 
Light, divine and infinite in its manifested reflexion —‘irradiates 
all things and is sufficient unto itself’.1** The J in pure intellection 
is that. knowledge; it is contemplative; it is not the ‘P who is now 
thinking or seeking. Pure intellection ‘is a vision and not, as in 
passionate, seeking, penetrating thought, something in action’.129 
Its external logic, necessary for one to talk about it, derives from 
and depends on this inner vision. Thus intellectuality reveals that 
it has both concentric circles and radii, both modes of analogy and 
modes of identity, and the former is delusive if not considered in 
the latter and the latter is nonsense if not considered in the Holy 
Spirit, that is in patria. Not to affirm this twofold truth is to court 
the danger of intellectualizing badly. And not to revert to pure 
intellection is tantamount to replacing God in practice if not in 
theory by the operations and acquisitions of the mind — and that 
is to court the danger of idolatry. 

But it is not possible for man in his human situation to understand 
that the pronouncement ‘I am outside God’ is false before he 
realizes that it is true. Eckhart is insistent on this point. Man must 
accept the datum before he can realize the donum. Man must know 
God as Other than himself before he can realize the truth of the 
18 Quint, 334. 

127 LW IV, 26; cf. IV, 14. 


128 TW III, 76, 179. 


129 DLW Il, 63; v. HL, 186 and Quint, 194: ‘When the intellect enters the light 0! 
Intellect it knows no anthithesis (widersatzunge)’. 
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principle: my true J is God. And even when all this is intellectually 


understood the fact remains that the presence in man’s mind of 


this deeper metaphysical certainty is of itself alone ineffective for 
his ultimate end. Though intellectual certainty about the truth of 
pure intellection is something of God, it is not God, not divine 
Knowledge; though it suffices on the doctrinal level, it is in no way 
sufficient on the level of pure spirituality; though man may enjoy 
it theoretically, it does not yet pervade his whole being. No, ‘it 
must be quickened by that faith which moves mountains, that 
faith which is an adherence of one’s whole being to Truth’.¥®° 
Indeed, rather than abolish faith, it gives it a more inner meaning. 


_ And to have faith, says Eckhart, ‘is to act as if one were in the 


presence of what one knows to be true’. 
To the extent that a man denies revelation and Christ’s Church,}34 


_ to the extent that he fails to see God in his neighbour, he is separated 


from Truth. “To be one with Truth is to be all that one knows’,}32 
says Eckhart. So long as man is bound by the cords of existence 
there is always something of faith in his intellection, otherwise 
there would be nothing separating him from that which is known. 
And so long as we are bound, then, as the Meister counsels: ‘Let 
us know only Jesus Christ who alone is our light, our help and way 
to the Father’.1*° Intellection does not have to become something 
other than it is in order to save man; it has only to become con- 
sonant with its true nature. But will must deny itself if it would 
bring man back to his origin. 

God does not compel the will, rather he establishes it in freedom 
so that it wills nothing other than God himself, and this is real 
freedom. Thus the spirit is incapable of willing other than as 
God wills: this is not its bondage but its original freedom. 
Some people say: ‘If I have God and the love of God then I am 
free to do everything according to my own will’. They understand 
falsely. So long as you are capable of doing anything against God 
and against his precept, you have no true love of God, though 
you may deceive the world that you have it. The man who is 
established in God’s will and in the love of God is fully desirous 


189 LW ISI, 130-1; III, 92: Visio Dei est respondens fidei. 

181 y, LW III, 295, 298; IV, 45: ‘The Body of Christ is the Church which is built up 
in the unity of the Body from the many faithful’. 

132 TW IV, 207. 

4183 Pf. Ixxvi; cf. LW III, 118-19. 
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of doing all that pleases God and leaving undone all that 

contradicts him." 

Pure intellection is not at liberty to err, but will is quite free to 
assert its independence and do ill; it is only when will conforms to 
its primordial movement that it is absorbed in divine Knowledge. 
Thus it is that pure intellection can save only on the condition that 
it solicits by faith all that one is. And when it does this it engenders 
love; it produces an immediate reintegration of the will in God 
and the awareness of God and oneself in the ‘other’.°° Eckhart 
has much to say about love, yet it all boils down to this: “Love is 
simply the will reintegrated into Truth’.¥¢ 

The man who stands in God’s knowledge and in God’s love is 
nothing other than that which God himself is. If you love yourself, 
you love all men as yourself. So long as you love anyone less than 
yourself, you have not attained to true love; you still do not love 
all men as yourself, all men in one Man: and this Man is both 
God and Man.1%’ 

Some people want to see God with their eyes as they see a 
cow, and to love him as they love their cow — for the milk and 
cheese and profit it brings them. This is how it is with people 
who love God for the sake of outward gain or inward consolation. 
They do not rightly love God, when they love him for their own 
advantage. Indeed, I tell you in truth, any object that you hold 
in your mind, however good, will remain a barrier between you 
and the innermost Truth.'88 

If man wants to know with his pure intellect, he must bring his 

whole being into Truth, and if this implies purity of heart and poverty 
of spirit, it also, and above all, implies love. If love is supremely 
necessary, it is because it is not possible for man to realize in pure 
intellection the certainty which intellectuality enjoys unless his 
whole being participates in this realization. The J of pure intellection 
is not realized without including the ‘other’ of being; the intellective 
184 Quint, 291; cf. 337. 

185 LW III, 242. Commenting on the words gui est in caelis, E says: Quinto, sic hoc 
dictum, quod caelum vel potius caeli caelorum simus, si Patrem Deum esse volumus 
in nobis (Super Oratione Dominica, Sancta Sabina edition, Pp: 5). 

136 v. LW IV, no. vi, 3; Quint, 254; 190: ‘Love does not unite, not in truth; it re-unites 
and rebinds what is already one. Love unites only in activity, not in esse.’ 
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cenire is not truly known without involving the volitive circum- 
ference. If the man of integral faith does not without reason trespass 
upon a flower or a mollusc or a neighbour, it is because the flower 
and the mollusc and the neighbour are something of God, his true J. 
No one knows the Father except his only Son . . . If man is to 
know God, and therein consists his eternal peace, he must be, 
with Christ, the only Son of the Father. If you would be blest 
you must be the only Son; not many sons: one Son. True, you 
are many in your carnal birth, but you are one in the eternal birth, 
for in God there is no more than the one natural spring with 
its one natural outlet of the Son; not many but one. And hence 
if you are identified with Christ you are the sole issue with the 
eternal Word.1%° 
Why has God become man? That I might be born again as 
God himself. That is why God died — that I might die to the 
whole world and to all created things. It is in this sense that we 
should understand our Lord when he says: ‘All that I have 
heard from my Father I have made known to you’. What does 
the Son hear from his Father? The Father can only beget; the 
Son can only be begotten. All that the Father has and is, the 
incommensurability of his divine being and nature, he brings 
forth once for all in his only begotten Son. This the Son ‘hears’ 
from the Father, this he makes known to us, in order that we 
may realize that we are the same Son.’*° 


189 Pf, xlvii. 
14¢ Quint, 293. 
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ACCENTUAL CADENCES IN 
GREGORIAN CHANT 


by 
DOM GREGORY MURRAY 


THE contemporary literary evidence leaves no room for doubt 
that the Gregorian chant was originally sung in long and short 
notes, the former twice as long as the latter. This, at least, is the 
conclusion which I found to be inescapable in my study of the 
-ancient authors, entitled Gregorian Rhythm in the Gregorian 
Centuries: The Literary Evidence. The principle of unequal note- 
values certainly applied to the primitive syllabic hymn-melodies 
_and also to the melismatic chants. It is not clear, however, that it 
_would have applied to the liturgical recitatives or how far to the 
simpler non-metrical melodies, especially those of a partially 
recitative character. In the following pages some such antiphon- 
melodies are transcribed in equal notes without thereby claiming 
historical accuracy. Our main concern for the moment is with the 
treatment of cadences, and only with cadences based on accent. 

Every polysyllabic Latin word has an accented syllable. If the 
word has three syllables or more, the position of the accent 
depends on the prosodic quantity of the penultimate syllable. 
We thus have two types: (1) redémptor (the penultimate syllable 
being long) and (2) déminus (the penultimate syllable being short). 
Since words of two syllables always have the accent on the first 
syllable, they all come in the first category: in pdter the first 
syllable is short, in mdter it is long. 

In ecclesiastical Latin, where the rhythmic principle of quantity 
(long and short syllables) has yielded to that of accentuation (strong 
and weak syllables), there are therefore two types of verbal cadence: 
(1) the spondaic (e.g. redémptor) and (2) the dactylic (e.g. déminus)." 
1] here use the terms ‘spondaic’ and ‘dactylic’ (as Dom Mocquereau and other 
plainsong theorists do) in a purely accentual sense. 
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That these two types are rhythmically distinct needs no proof: it is 
obvious.2 That the distinction was recognized during the Gregorian 
centuries can be seen from an examination of the many plainsong 
formulae which are set to both types.* 

One of the most familiar of such melodic formulae is the fourth- 
mode antiphon Apud Déminum (second vespers of Christmas). In 
the famous Antiphonale of Blessed Hartker, St Gall 390-1, dating 
from the tenth century,’ this melody occurs about a hundred times 
with different words. 

In its normal form the second phrase runs thus: 


DAcTY LIC 

Ca. a oat 
Ce 

/ / DO-Mi- NE 

(N DOmMuM TUuU- AM 


PoT- EST 
Re 
SPON DAI C 
If we leave on one side the comparatively few irregular melodic 
variants’ (which afford no help), we find that in the 63 antiphons 
in which the verbal cadence at this point is spondaic Hartker gives 


a lengthening sign both to the accented note and to the final note. 


a 
DUM IN- VE- Ni- RI 


2 Except, of course, to Dom Mocquereau, for whom the two words redémptor and 
déminus had exactly the same rhythm! See Le Nombre Musical Grégorien, I, p. 
254, and I, p. 60. 

* Monosyllabic cadences (which we might expect to find treated differently) are 
also as a rule treated in the chant either as spondaic or dactylic, by making use of 
secondary accents. Thus the usual eighth-mode psalm-tone termination treats génui 
te as spondaic (the last syllable of génui being given a secondary accent) and inditus 
est as dactylic. 

“ Photographically reproduced in Paléographie Musicale, sér. I, t. I. The importance 
of this MS may be judged by the fact that it was taken as the basis of the Antiphonale 
Monasticum of 1934. 

® Among such irregular variants may be mentioned the cadence sustinéntibus te in 
the antiphon Da mercédem (Antiph. Mon., p. 214.): 


4 


Sus-Tl- NEN-Tl-BUs TE 


Here it will be seen that the customary final note (for the concluding weak syllable) 
is missing, so that the phrase ends on the note which elsewhere always carries the 
cadential accent. In giving this cadence, Hartket provides some warrant for regarding 
a concluding monosyllable as accented. It should be added, however, that in the anti- 
phon Magister dicit (Antiph. Mon., p. 397), Hartker treats the cadence prope est 
in the more usual way, with the accent of prdpe on the first D of the unison cadence. 
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On the other hand, in the 29 antiphons where the verbal cadence is 
dactylic only the last note is lengthened.® 

This is striking evidence of the mind of the Gregorian musicians 
at the period of our best plainsong MSS, and it shows beyond 
doubt how all such purely syllabic cadences should be treated. 
Moreover it provides unequivocal documentary support for what 
would be our instinctive interpretation to-day: either the last two 
notes should be lengthened (the spondaic type) or only the last note 
(the dactylic type). This rule would seem to apply to all syllabic 
cadences which are not subject to metrical considerations.? Further- 
more, Hartker here appears to settle once and for all how we should 
interpret those cadences of Credo I which are melodically identical 
with the cadence we are now considering :® 


O-MNI- Po- TEN- TEM 
But, to return to the antiphon, if we examine the three notes 
E-D-C that precede the unison cadence, we find that the first note 
(E) always carries a verbal accent or its equivalent,® and also that 


® As a check on the MS statistics in these pages, the reader is referred to 
Dom Mocquereau’s Monographie Grégorienne VII, from which they are derived. 
7Jn syllabic metrical compositions (e.g. hymns etc.) the rhythm is determined by the 
metre, not by the verbal accentuation. 

8 The MSS of the Credo give only the notes, without additional ‘rhythmic signs’. For 
a detailed study of this Credo cadence see the present writer’s Plainsong Rhythm: 
The Editorial Methods of Solesmes. 

®° This statement can be tested by reference to the Antiphonale Monasticum, from 
which the following statistics emerge: 

(d Syllabic type: in only 1 example out of 12 is the E not given an accented syllable, 
and this exception is in the antiphon Vestitus érat (for the modern feast of the Precious 
Blood) which does not occur in Hartker’s Antiphonale. 

(ii) Melismatic type: here, although in 7 cases out of 10 the E carries a weak syllable, 
it is always lengthened and thus given a musical accent: 


NON TA- Cé-Bo 


(iii) Normal type: out of 41 examples there are only 11 in which the E appears 
not to carry an accent. But in 10 of these 11 antiphons there is a podatus on the 
previous syllable with its first note lengthened, and in all 11 cases the E is followed 


by a weak syllable. Thus: 


NO- Ll Ti- M&-RE 


This combination is of itself sufficient to establish the E as an accent, even without 
the clear evidence of the other 51 antiphons (out of 63) to prove it. 
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in 63 antiphons the next two notes (D-C) are united as a clivis and 
carry a weak syllable: 
DACTY LUC 
TO- AM  DO-M- NE 
ale 


Peo- PHE- TA MA - GNUS 
Be ae 
SPONDALC 
Now, according to Solesmes, in these cases the ictus comes, not 
on the accented E, but on the subsequent D, because it is the first 
note of a neum. But in Hartker’s Antiphonale there are 11 antiphons 
where this D is missing altogether, and in 5 of them the E is 


lengthened :1° 
DAC 


¢ = 
ME FR- cTUS EST 
es TE . 


E- Ro Mors TO- A 
SPONDAIC 

From this we can gather that of the three notes, E-D-C, the 
least important is the D, and the most important the E. This con- 
clusion is supported by the fact that in 24 antiphons where the 
D does actually appear as the first note of a neum, Hartker marks 
it with c (=celeriter), which at the very least must mean that the 
note should be treated extra-lightly. There can be little doubt, then, 
that in all these antiphons the ictus should come on the E, making 
E-D-C a ternary group, occasionally replaced by a similar group 

consisting of E (often, if not always, lengthened) followed by C: 


DACTY Lic 
eas 
/ ¢ Ys 
TU- AM DS: = Mi INE 
Vé 
MOORS TU - A 
SPONDALC 


1°'The Antiphonale Monasticum gives 10 antiphons of this type¥(i.e. without the D), 
and in every one of them the E is lengthened. 
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In other words, we must here reject the Solesmes rule about the 
ictus on the first note of a neum. I have elsewhere given examples 
from the chant which prove conclusively that this rule does not 
necessarily apply when the neum is immediately preceded by an 
accented syllable on an isolated note.!! This is not to say, of course, 
that the first note of a neum does not normally have an ictus: such 
examples as the intonation of the antiphon Asperges leave little 
doubt on the point. I merely claim that an accented note immediately 
before a neum can, and often does, assume greater rhythmic im- 

portance than the first note of the neum, which thereby loses its 
ictus. 

Once we allow this idea to enter our minds, a completely fresh 
approach is opened to us in tackling the rhythmic problems of the 
chant. We have been too ready to accept without question — as I 
did twenty-three years ago—the doctrine put forward by Dom 
Mocquereau that there is no rhythmic difference between the two 
‘patterns: 


| seta! Bc ala | and by Se ae er on 

In fact, of course, there is a very great difference between them. 
In the former, the long note is of primary rhythmic significance, so 
that even if the short note before it carried an accent, the long note 
‘might still indicate an ictus, unless the rhythm were otherwise 
determined by a regular metrical frame-work (as in the first measure 
of Purcell’s ‘Fairest Isle’). But in the second example, the first 
note of the neum-group, not being a long note, has no such rhythmic 
significance, especially if the isolated note before it carries an‘accent. 
Thus in: 


a a RE OF ae 
: : 4 ¢ 
PRO - PRE-TA MAGNUS . 


the notes E-D-C are spontaneously and naturally heard as a 
ternary group. This natural interpretation is made still more com- 
pelling if the D is sung celeriter, according to Hartker’s marking. 


11 See Plainsong Rhythm: The Editorial Methods of Solesmes, p. 6. 
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Having thus shaken off our Solesmes shackles, we can profitably 
pass to an examination of the first phrase of this same antiphon- 
formula: 


DACTY Lic 


4 / 
QUAERi- TE DO- MI- NOM 


ANNUN-Ti- A- KS 


SPONDALC 


Out of 62 intonations of this kind, Hartker gives 25 with spondaic 
cadences, and in every one of them the accented note is markec 
with a lengthening sign. The remaining 37 antiphons have dactylic 
cadences, and in these the accent remains unlengthened. Here agair 
the accent clearly has the ictus, even in the dactylic cadences. Ne 
musician could have any doubt on the point unless he had previously 
allowed himself to be indoctrinated with Dom Mocquereau’s 
peculiar rhythmic theories. But there are some interesting variants 
in 33 other antiphons: 

DACTY Lic 
| Rea res Fi 
E~ @re-vi- €- TuR [ J Do- M- aa 


/ y, 
DUM SA-CRA-MEN-TA OF- FER- RET 


SPONDAIC 


Of this type there are 10 spondaic cadences and 23 dactylic. Ir 
the latter, again, Solesmes would have us put the ictus on the firs! 
note of the neum carrying the weak syllable. But this D is precisely 
the note that is omitted in the spondaic cadences. Why? Because 
it is the least important note in the phrase. The preceding C, on the 
other hand, is so important that it must obviously have the ictu: 
in every case. This corroborates the conclusion we reached ir 
examining the more usual form of the phrase. The pivotal notes in 
both variants are A, C, and the final D. 
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Another very common antiphon-formula, this time in the first 
mode, begins as follows: 
DACTYLIC 


vé-Ni- SiG 


vo - CEM 


SPON DAC 

Hartker gives 75 antiphons with this intonation, 39 of them with 
dactylic cadences, 36 with spondaic cadences. Of the 36 spondaic 
‘cadences no less then 28 have a lengthening sign on the accented 
F and omit the G. Once more, this seems to show that even in the 
dactylic cadences it is the F (not the G) that should have the ictus. 
In corroboration of this we find 4 other spondaic cadences which 
include the G, but only as a quilisma; and, according to Solesmes, 
‘the note before such a quilisma should be lengthened and have the 
ictus, whereas the quilisma itself should be passed over lightly: 


AG - TEM 

From the purely melodic point of view it must be quite obvious 
to any musician that the structurally strong notes of the phrase 
are D, F, F, A — the notes of the triad on the first-mode final (D). 
The two G’s, like the earlier C, are purely decorative and rhythmically 
of minor importance. 

A third familiar antiphon-formula is the seventh-mode melody 
which begins thus: 


DacT¥uc 
poe 
7 / 
NA~Ti- Vi- Tas EST HO-Di- E 


er Ec-ce TERRAE- Mé- Tus 
- | j 


SPONDAIC 
This occurs 23 times in the Antiphonale Monasticum, 17 times with 
spondaic cadences and 6 times with dactylic. In the spondaic 
cadences the accent is always lengthened, never in the dactylic 
cadences. After what has been said we can have little hesitation in 
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giving the ictus to the D which carries the accent, both in the spondaic 
cadences and in the dactylic. The subsequent C is so unessential 
to the melodic structure that it does not occur at all in the spondaic 
cadences. It can therefore have no rhythmic significance. 

But this cadential formula is a commonplace in the chant. For 
the normal spondaic unison cadence: 


¢ : 
DE- US 


we frequently find two dactylic variants: 


and 
Do-Mi- NE DO -Mi- NE 
In both of these the ictus comes naturally on the accented note. 
It may be that the first form (with the neum-group on the weak 
syllable) is the more authentic; but, if so, the other form could 
never have been derived from it except on the supposition that the 
accent already had the ictus.}? 

A still more decisive argument against the rigidity of the Solesmes 
rule attributing the ictus to the first note of a neum emerges from a 
comparison of two authentic versions of the hymn Jesu corona 
virginum. In the cadences of lines 2 and 3 the Antiphonale Monasticum 
gives one grouping, the Sarum version the other. To maintain that 
these different groupings imply a different rhythm would be nothing 
less than absurd: 


SARL 

M 

v ee a ¢ a 

JE-SU  Co-Rd- NA VIRGL-NUM QUEM MATER {[L- LA CON-ci- PIT 


ANT. MON. 
Tos 


v ' 

ES OT SSE SUEY ae Ee es TT 
a a ae Se ee oo Pee a ee 
= Ee ee ee ee 


eee 
* iy SARUM } » A 
GQUAE So-LA VIRGO PAR-TU- RIT HAEC VO- TA CLE-MENS Ac-Ci- PE 

"8 It is true that there is one such dactylic cadence (at the word bdlsami in the antiphon 
Sdncti tui Démine for apostles and martyrs in paschal tide) in which the Antiphonale 
Monasticum (following Hartker) gives a lengthening episema to the first note of the 
neum carrying the weak penultimate syllable. But this solitary instance proves nothing; 
it may even be a copyist’s error. In any case the preceding isolated note on the accent 
1s a punctum liquescens, which (we are told) should be sung aliquantulum protracte 
(Antiph. Mon., p. xiii). 
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_ Although I give this tune in equal notes, it is practically certain 
that it should be sung throughout in triple time, with the notes 
marked with an asterisk doubled in length. This is the natural, 
and was the original, rhythm for tunes to this metre, and it gives 
an interpretation that settles the matter. 


in all the liturgical recitatives (tones for the collects, epistle and 
gospel, psalms, lessons, versicles and responses, little chapter, 
Preface, Pater, etc.) we must remember that, if a cadence is con- 
structed on an accentual principle, then logic demands that the 
decisive verbal accent should fulfil its decisive rhythmic function in 
every case. According to Solesmes this is not so. The Solesmes 
authorities insist on two different, nay contradictory, rhythms for 
‘the spondaic and dactylic forms of the same cadence, so that 
thythmically the dactylic form is no longer a modification of the 

spondaic but quite a different thing. Consequently, instead of having 
the same formula in two ways, spondaic and dactylic, we have two 
different formulae, both seemingly dactylic—a curious paradox. 
An example will make this clear. 

The mediation of the eighth-mode psalm-tone is essentially a 
method of throwing into relief the final verbal accent of the phrase: 
the position of this accent decides the rhythmic character of the 
cadence, whether spondaic or dactylic. In both types it is sung to 
the higher note (D). But, according to Solesmes, in dactylic cadences 
the accent here will coincide with the ictus, whereas in spondaic 
cadences it will not. The ictus (!) and accent (/) markings illustrate 


this: 


DACTY LIC 
4 


SPONDAIC 


4 é 
DS-Mi- No ME-o O- Pe-pa Do-mMi- Ni 


This illogical and unmusical artificiality is in practice modified (at 
least by the better choirs) by making a much more marked 
rallentando in the spondaic cadences, so that the accent sounds 
like a doubled note and thus to have the ictus. (The recordings of 
the Solesmes monks bear this out.) But only too often the theory 
leads to ludicrous results when less expert singers interpret all 
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such spondaic cadences in rigidly strict tempo, in a resolute deter- 
mination to avoid what they have been taught to regard as the one 
unforgivable sin: lengthening the accent. 

It is equally as victims of the same unrealistic theory that the 
two main exponents of the Solesmes ‘rhythmical’ accompaniment, 
Dom Desrocquettes and M. Potiron, direct that in this eighth-mode 
psalm-mediation (as in all similar formulae) the organist should 
place his chord in dactylic cadences on the accent (in this case, D), 
and in spondaic cadences on the note before the accent (in this 
case, C). Such inconsistency stands self-condemned: it produces 
two different cadences in the same rhythm, instead of two different 
rhythms for the same cadence. Obviously the true musical inter- 
pretation of all syllabic cadences that are based on accent is to give 
the accent the ictus every time, and (as Hartker has shown us) to 
lengthen it in spondaic cadences.\* 

Once this procedure is recognized — as it is in practice by the 
Solesmes monks themselves in their purely syllabic psalmody — 
it is only logical to apply it consistently. This will have far-reaching 
results. As an instance of such further application, we may consider 
the usual eighth-mode psalm-ending: 


DACTYLIC 


(aa adel 
¢ if lé 
LAU-DA- TE NO-MEN Do-Mi- Ni 


7 
Me - (Ss 
(ee 
SPONDAIC 


, ¢ 
SE-DE A DEKTRIS 


18 In this matter, of course, Blessed Hartker was a shameless sinner! But we must 
be lenient in judging him, for he never had a chance to study Le Nombre Musical 
Grégorien. He had obviously never heard of such a thing as a spondaic cadence with 
a hiccup of an ‘off-the-beat’ accent: that peculiar phenomenon was invented almost 
a thousand years after his death. 

“The same principle must surely be applied to monotoned psalmody and other non- 
metrical texts: we should (slightly) lengthen the accent in spondaic cadences, but 
not in dactylic. Verbal accent and ictus will then coincide throughout in a perfectly 
natural, simple manner. By contrast, the Solesmes doctrine that the ictus should 
coincide with word-endings appears unreal and artificial, and for most people quite 
impossible. The reader may put the matter to the test quite simply. He has only to 
take half of a psalm-verse (e.g. Dixit Déminus Démino méo) and recite it first according 
to Solesmes, tapping the table on the final syllable of each word, and then again, 
this time tapping the table at each accent and (as this happens to be a spondaic 
cadence) lengthening the final accent. He will have no doubt as to which is the natural 
rhythm of the words. 
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Occasionally this ending is slightly elaborated, its final note giving 
place to a group: 


DACTYLIC 


a Lau-DA- TE Né- MEN Dé -Mi- NI 


/ é 4 
SE-DE A DEXTRIS Me - is 


SPONDAIC 


Clearly we must treat this formula exactly as we should now treat 
the simpler version of which it is a variant: in spondaic cadences 
the final accent must be lengthened. This rule must in fact be applied 
to all genuinely accentual cadences of spondaic pattern in which 
‘the accent has only one note, but not, of course, to cadences which 
are governed by overriding metrical considerations or which are 
constructed on a principle different from the accentual one. We 
shall thus have in first-mode psalmody: 


DACTYLIC DAcTYULC 


4 / 
LAU-DA-TE PU-E-Ri DO-Mi-NUM € LAUDAK-TE NO-MEN DoMI- Ni 


Sa Oe ee © 
ae SS A Se A 
woe Bak PLN SY LIS i a Re ew ee ee pee 


aS 
— ep 
TS RES 2 


DS-Mi-NUS DEmMiNo mé- o * Sé-re A DEXTRS 7 
(ed 


ME - 


SPONDAIC PON DATC 


Incidentally this psalm-ending is thus seen to be what it really is, 
a variant of another familiar ending: 


cadence in its spondaic form as Solesmes dictate. Similarly it is only 
by our proposed treatment that the Vatican second-mode psalm- 
ending shows its basic identity with the version in the Antiphonale 
Monasticum. Again, to give but one more example, in the following 


| 
: 
SE-DE & DExTRis ME -Is 
—a likeness which is completely disguised if we treat the former 
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seventh-mode psalm-ending we must lengthen the final accent in 


spondaic cadences: 
DACTY LIC 
aeeleis 
l4 / / 
LAU- DA- TE NO-MEN DO-Mi-NI 


| FL A, ees! fe San as SN 
(ae 
O st-pe A DéxrrisMé- 1S 
SPONDAIC 

Only in this way can we ensure that the dactylic and spondaic 
forms of any given cadence are in fact what they are supposed to 
be: rhythmic variants of one and the same formula. (The Solesmes 
system, on the other hand, simply destroys their basic identity.) 
Moreover we obviate the need for constant slowing-down at the 
cadences: the longer notes are the rallentando.'® 

Finally, it is interesting to discover that by following the principles 
advocated in these pages we arrive at the only possible congregational 
rendering of the Amen before the Preface, Pater, and Agnus: 


a 


—a welcome relief from the unnatural, highly improbable, and 
rather absurd: 


¢ 
A- MEN 
If we compare, for instance, the Solesmes interpretations of dactylic and spondaic 
cadences of the seventh-mode ending given above, noticing the ictus marks: 
Dactycic SPONDA(C 
a ‘ 
V+ Fp > =a eT aa 
V NR Gee a) 


4 


LAU-DA-TE NS-MEN DS-mi- Ni SE-DE A DEXTRIS ME- 1s 
we again find two different formulae with the same rhythm, instead of two rhythmic 
aber a the same formula—exactly as in their treatment of the purely syllabic 
16° The Scholia Enchiriadis of the early tenth century (the same century as Hartker’s 
Antiphonale) supports this interpretation in a very interesting passage: ‘Rhythmical 
Singing means to measure out proportional durations to long and short sounds, not 
prolonging or shortening more than is required under the conditions, but keepin 
the sound within the law of scansion, so that the melody may be able to finish in she 
same tempo with which it began. But if at any time you wish for the sake of variation 
to change the tempo, i.e. to adopt a slower or a faster pace either near the beginning 
or towards the end, you must do it in double proportion, ice. you must change the 
tempo either into twice as fast or twice as slow’ (Gerbert, Scriptores, I, 182-3). 
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ANGLICAN ORDERS 


_ The Editor, THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW 


| DEAR FATHER, 


| Your comment on my last letter on this subject seems to demand a 
| reply. You ask how much and what exactly is covered by ‘a lot’ when I 
| said that a lot of your exposition of the uniqueness of faith was irrelevant. 
_ I meant that it was irrelevant in regard to the whole field of practical 
_ consequence, as opposed to the province of theory — and the subject 
_ of our controversy is a matter of practical consequence. Speculatively, 
theologians are divided on the question whether the condemnation of 
_ Anglican Orders is an instance of the exercise of the Church’s infallible 
magisterium or not. But my contention is that those who answer the 
question in the negative may not legitimately put their opinion into 
practice. It was because Fr Hastings made suggestions relating to the 
sphere of practical consequence that I made my protest in the first place; 
it was for that reason that I issued to him the two practical challenges, 
neither of which he has yet attempted to accept. In the review which 
sparked off this controversy he spoke of the convert ‘who in all good- 
will remains not wholly convinced of the invalidity of Anglican Orders’ 
and of the possibility of such a person seeking re-ordination ‘with a 
quite private conditional intention’. In the letter in which he amplified 
his position (D.R. Summer 1957, p. 200), he made it quite plain that I 
had understood him correctly: ‘I do not see how such a person can 
rightly be refused entry into the Church. Once that is admitted, the 
ordinand’s private conditional intention does not seem to raise a great 
problem . . . it seems obvious that if the doubt is in the ordinand’s mind 
and not the ordainer’s, the condition too should be made by the former.’ 
My two challenges cover these claims: I am still waiting for Father 
Hastings to justify his assertions. 

You point out to me, Father Editor, the danger ‘of extending the 
sphere of faith in practice, while continuing to respect its limitations in 
theory: not saying “‘this is of faith” yet urging it as only faith can urge’. 
In fact, I am not urging the matter as only faith can urge, but as the Church 
has urged it. That she has urged it strongly cannot be denied; the force- 
fulness of her insistence comes home to anyone who reads Apostolicae 
Curae, especially paragraphs 4, 15, 16, 2I, 22, 34 — 36 and 4o (C.T.S. 
Knox translation). Now you both start from the postulate that nothing 
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can be demanded of the convert as a sine qua non of reception beyond 
that which is clearly of divine faith. It is that postulate which I query. 
Several papal documents, together with the generality of textbooks of 
fundamental theology, could be quoted for the assertion that a frue, 
internal assent is demanded of Catholics to doctrinal decrees which do 
not possess the full stature of infallible pronouncements, whether these 
decrees be immediately papal or only Congregational. A clear distinction 
is drawn between the intellectual assent demanded by doctrinal decrees, 
and the obedience required by disciplinary measures. Now if Catholics 
are so bound, surely the would-be Catholic cannot escape. You seem to 
confuse the real internal assent (mentis obsequium) with disciplinary 
obedience. I have already argued that Apostolicae Curae is a doctrinal 
decree, a matter of dogmatic fact and not of discipline only. Granted 
the general obligation of assent to such doctrinal decrees, then a fortiori 
assent is required in cases where not only is a doctrinal decree certainly 
in question, but where, moreover, soundly probably theological opinion 
holds that the infallible magisterium may be involved. 

The two outstanding cases of this sort are those of the Jansenist 
propositions and of Anglican Orders, because of the exceptional clarity 
and vehemence with which the Popes made their minds known on these 
matters, coupled with the nature of the questions themselves. 

It might seem that we are in agreement basically, and that the con- 
troversy has no real substance, because you admit that such pronounce- 
ments ‘compel the mind up to, but not within the sphere of faith’. If by 
‘compelling the mind up to’ a point short of faith, you mean what is 
normally expressed as ‘demanding a true, internal assent’, then we are 
in agreement. My problem is to understand how a mind which is allowed 
to retain its private judgement is being compelled up‘to any point of assent 
at all. Do you not both take away with one hand waat you hold out in 
the other? 

In the nature of things, the assent of which we are speaking has not 
the absolute certainty which belongs to such matters as are clearly of 
divine faith. It is not my purpose here to go into the difficult question 
of the exact nature of this internal assent, but the very least that it must 
imply is that no Catholic could, internally or externally, act on the 
assumption that the Church’s decision was doubtful. 

As for the point that you make about the ordinary magisterium, viz. 
that a non-infallible emphatic pronouncement cannot prove a doctrine to 
belong to the ordinary magisterium, but only indicate its possible presence 
there, I would make two observations: (a) Leo XIII was not a voice 
crying in the wilderness: Apostolicae Curae itself makes it clear that the 
constant practice of the Church since the Anglican schism testifies to the 
invalidity of Anglican Orders: and (b) You seem to understand 
‘magisterium’ in the sense of the Church’s magisterium, and to overlook 
the possibility of ordinary papal magisterium. If it is right to speak of 
ordinary papal magisterium — and again, many theologians would say 
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that it is — then one may well ask how the Pope could exercise his ordinary 
magisterium more clearly than in an encyclical. Humani Generis again 
comes to my aid: *. . . ea quae in encyclicis litteris proponuntur . . . 
magisterio (enim) ordinario (haec) docentur, de quo illud etiam valet: 
Qui vos audit me audit.’ 

For all these reasons, I concede you a debating point in the first 
paragraph of your letter, where you imply that I think the subject of 
faith is irrelevant in the question of the reception of a convert. But I 
concede you nothing more. This is not an exercise in linguistic dexterity, 
but a matter of real and vital importance. My claim is that suggestions 
of alarming practical consequence should not be made unless they can 
_be substantiated. The suggestions have been made. I am still waiting 
_ patiently for the attempts at substantiation. 


Yours sincerely, 
W. J. JORET 


May I say a word in conclusion? Fr Jorét insists that this is a practical 
matter. But what I asked for was that this be recognized. I asked for 
some practical recognition by him of the difference which faith itself 
affirms between itself and all other modes of subjection to authority. I 
take it that ‘being practical’ means, for the theologian, putting into 
practice what one believes on a given point. By a not uncommon vagary 
of language, it can come to mean the very opposite of this — leaving 
‘theory’ aside and getting down to the practical issues. As a theological 
position, I take this to be pragmatism, from which I am sure Fr Jorét 
would wish to dissociate himself. I feel bound to observe, in conclusion, 
that if the force of argument, when it prevails, can be dismissed as 
‘linguistic dexterity’, there is nothing more that argument can do.—EpiTor. 


DEAR FATHER, 


Somewhat reluctantly, I offer the following reply to Fr Jorét’s further 
two communications, but they are long and I must be excused a complete 
answer which would, inevitably, be even longer. 

I. Fr Jorét constantly misses the point. Thus, he quotes me as saying 
in my original review that the question of Anglican Orders is ‘so complex 
both theologically and historically . . . that there can be little hope of 
convincing many people directly on this issue’. This he denies: on the 
contrary, ‘the main issue is crystal clear’, and he quotes Church authority 
to prove it. But the whole point of my remark quite obviously lay in the 
word ‘directly’, which is to be contrasted with ‘indirectly’: that is, via 
authority. I happened to be reviewing two books which did not appeal 
te authority but attempted to prove ‘directly’. 

2. I have no intention of taking up Fr Jorét’s challenges directly, 
because they are impudent, and he has no authority to make them. I 
am still far from sure whether he has grasped the precise point at issue, 
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and I consequently doubt whether his enquiries into clerical opinion 
are of great value. Mine, at least, point in the other direction. Further, f 
know of several able theologians and canonists who share my views, 
while a short statement on the matter with which I wholly agree may be 
found in a letter of the Abbot of Downside to the Tablet, 21st May 1955. 
I have certainly no intention whatsoever of holding a gallup pole among 
the hierarchy on this question, but if Fr Jorét is looking for a bishop to 
disagree with him I suggest that he turns his thoughts towards that 
eminent Cardinal of the Roman Church whom he has just described as 
‘the Belgian with the wool pulled over his ears’. 

3. Fr Jorét signs himself in his earlier letter “a Catholic of the post- 
Humani Generis era’; that is presumably intended to carry one back 
to the long quotation from Humani Generis made earlier in the letter. 
He considers it ‘highly relevant’ and follows it with the remark ‘that is 
the main issue, and upon that I take my stand’. I am, then, presumably 
correct in regarding this quotation as the central point of his argument. 
It is sad, then, to find it so largely irrelevant. ‘When the Roman Pontiffs 
go out of their way to pronounce on some subject which has hitherto 
been controverted, it must be clear to everybody that, in the mind and 
intention of the Pontiffs concerned, this subject can no longer be regarded 
as a matter of free debate among theologians.’ Who has suggested that 
the validity of Anglican Orders be a matter of free debate among 
theologians? So far as I know, nobody. The only question~is whether 
total assent to teaching of this type is so required as to justify ejection 
from the Church (or a refusal of admission) for such as privately have 
some hesitations in giving it. 

4. The Church’s Magisterium may be divided into the extraordinary 
and the ordinary. Fr Jorét does not maintain that the question of Anglican 
Orders has certainly been decided by the former. We can only be certain, 
then, that a teaching of the ordinary magisterium is in question. Such 
teachings do not all have the same weight or character, but that is far 
too complicated a matter to be examined here. It is quite sufficient to 
take Fr Jorét’s own somewhat simplified statement that ‘people are 
found who doubt in good faith some things taught merely by the ordinary 
magisterium. This does not make them right, but it excuses them from 
the guilt of heresy.’ Certainly one may regret such doubts, and hope 
that the doubter will come to a more Catholic mind; thus I would have 
regretted finding a Catholic prior to 1950 who questioned the doctrine 
of the Assumption; but this would not have been a sufficient reason for 
ejecting him from the Church, nor for refusing a prospective convert 
admission to the Church, so long as it did not involve a deliberate lack 
of docility towards non-infallible teaching, or a determination not to 
accept any subsequent infallible pronouncement. Unless the decision on 
Anglican Orders is to be placed in some limbo between the extraordinary 
and the ordinary magisterium, I do not see how, if it does not certainly 
fall under the former, it can fail to be included under the latter. 
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5. FrJorét would here apparently counter with the thesis that whenever 
there is a reasonable speculative dispute as to whether a doctrine is or is 
not infallibly taught by the Church, we must act in practice as if it was 
infallible teaching. ‘Speculatively, theologians are divided on the question 
whether the condemnation of Anglican Orders is an instance of the 
exercise of the Church’s infallible magisterium or not. But my contention 
is that those who answer the question in the negative may not legitimately 
put their opinion into practice.’ This is indeed a most extraordinary 
opinion, for it is in exact contradiction with the recognised principle of 
moral theology that when there is speculative disagreement between 
two probable opinions, it is the less strict which must be applied in 
_ practice. 

6. In fact, of course, Fr Jorét does not try to follow his own principle 
as enunciated above; he recognises that one cannot act on the assumption 
that Apostolicae Curae is an infallible document, and he consequently 
comes to rest his case on the attitude required towards non-infallible 
Church teaching, on the demand for ‘true internal assent’. Unfortunately 
he admits that he does not really know what this means, and he would 
also find it difficult to say how far it should extend. It has been claimed 
for a mass of teaching from the condemnation of Jansenist propositions 
to the decrees of the Biblical Commission, and to every statement in an 
encyclical. Is one to make complete internal assent to all these a condition 
for Church entry? What clear authority would one have for doing so? 
And, if not, how is one to pick and choose among decrees involving 
‘internal assent’ and decide which the convert really must accept as a 
condition for entry, and which not? 

The decrees of the Biblical Commission involve, it is held, this duty 
of ‘internal assent’; but, as Fr Sutcliffe, s.J., says, “Theologians further 
recognise that as the decrees are not to be accepted with the assent that 
is due to matters defined as of faith, the case is not impossible in which 
some competent person may be conscientiously convinced that he has 
solid and satisfactory reasons for doubt. In such a case, they hold, assent 
may be legitimately withheld’ (The Catholic Commentary on Holy 
Scripture, p. 67). That is to say that outside the field of matters certainly 
defined as of faith, there is always the possibility of the private and 
prudent withholding of internal assent. If this holds for a Catholic, it 
holds equally for a convert. As I have already said above, the refusal to 
recognise this in the case of the invalidity of Anglican Orders is equivalent 
to relegating the decision on that subject to some special limbo which 
binds neither as of faith, nor as not of faith. 

7. Finaliy, may I say that I rather regret this correspondence, and 
that precisely because of the point which I attempted to make in my original 
notice? The question of Anglican Orders, in any shape or form, is not 
the one with which we should be preoccupied; I believe that it presents 
a vastly complicated and entertaining red herring, which people on both 

sides can seek for all their lives, and be little the wiser. The truths which, 
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in season and out of season, we should bring to the minds of non-Catholic 
Christians are those of the Church’s unity and authority. If an Anglican 
comes to understand these aright, the matter of orders will simply fall into 
place without a struggle. But the more we struggle on this point, the less 
we shall succeed. 
Yours sincerely, 
ADRIAN HASTINGS 


To the Editor of THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW 


DEAR SIR, 


I am not concerned to champion the validity of Anglican Orders. 
What troubles me is Fr Jorét’s claim that no man should be admitted into 
the Communion of the Church who is not prepared to give not only 
external obedience but internal assent to a disciplinary decree of the 
Holy See. For such a claim confronts him with a very grave historical 
difficulty. In the year 1139 the Second Council of the Lateran, the tenth 
Oecumenical Council, held under the presidency of Pope Innocent HU, 
issued a canon declaring null and void the ordinations of the anti-pope 
Anacletus. In the words of Father Philip Hughes (A History of the Church, 
Vol. I, p. 295): ‘Following the precedent of 1123 (the previous Lateran 
and Oecumenical Council) of Urban II in 1095 and of St Gregory VIi 
before that (also Stephen VI annulling the ordinations of Pope Formosus, 
897, p. 191) the ordinations of the late anti-pope were annulled — a 
proceeding that, in the mind of its chief historian, raises the greatest 
difficulty which the whole history of reordination presents’. Evidently 
Fr Jorét cannot ask our internal acceptance of this series of Papal and 
Conciliar pronouncements far more numerous and solemn than Pope 
Leo XIII’s bull and moreover concerned with the same subject matter 
the validity of ordinations. For they contradict the universally accepted 
practice and teaching of the Catholic Church to-day and for many 
centuries past. He must surely admit that some disciplinary pronounce- 
ments however solemn are not infallible and can demand nothing but 
external obedience. It is perhaps significant that Denziger unlike Father 
Hughes more concerned for edification than historical truth, though 
printing a small selection from the canons of Lateran II omits the canon 
invaliditating the anti-pope’s ordination. 


Yours, etc. 
E. I. WATKIN 


P.S.— Would Fr Jorét invite us to give assent to Pope Eugenius’ IV 
Instruction to the Armenians, 1439, that the matter of sacerdotal 
ordination is the handing of paten and chalice with bread and wine? 
Hardly in view of the contrary teaching of the present Pope. Denziger 
incidentally prints the decree but in a note attempts to explain it away. 
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GOD AND THE MYSTERY OF EVIL 
To the Editor of the DOWNSIDE REVIEW 


Dear FATHER, 


The following seem to me some difficulties against the theory advocated 
by Dom Bruno Webb in his interesting article on God and the Mystery 
of Evil in the autumn number of the REVIEW. 

(1) Dom Bruno argues that the entire mystery of evil ‘has its origin 
in the free choice of the first spirit to commit sin’. He holds that ‘free 
choice is a vital intus-susception of its object, not essentially a choice 
“between” ’. But does not the very word choice imply a choice between 
two or more possible courses? Of course an action may be free in the 
sense of being unhindered without being a choice, and it may be free 
in the sense of being the action of an intelligent being, whose powers 
are in certain respects unlimited, without being a choice. But if an action 
is one of free choice, then surely it must lie between two or more possible 
courses. It is surely quite possible for an action to be a vital intus-sus- 
ception of its object, and also to include a choice between different 
objects. 

(2) In any case, was not the first sin, from the very fact that it was a 
sin, a choice between two possible courses? 
~ (3) Dom Bruno quotes St Thomas as saying that ‘angelic sin did not 
come of any natural proneness to sin, but of free choice which was 
contrary to angelic nature’. He adds that there ‘is no reason, apart from 
the wound in our nature, to say that choice of immediate ends would 
involve a conflict of desires, good and bad, and so the inevitability of 
pain’. But, whenever a creature acts, must it not have a motive for its 
action, and does not a motive imply that the creature is attracted to some 
object, which it desires? Moreover, when a creature is able to choose 
between two or more courses of action, does not this imply that it has 
desires for two or more objects, that is a conflict of desires, since only 
one of these objects ex hypothesi can be satisfied? 

(4) Even though the angels had no proneness to sin as men have in 
consequence of the fall, yet the first angel to sin must have had a motive 
for doing wrong. According to St Thomas the first angel sinned by 
turning towards its own good without regard to God, that is, through 
pride. But unless there was a conflict of desires between its desire for its 
own good and for God, what motive could it have had for choosing its 
own good, and so for sinning? And if there was a conflict of desires, must 
there not have been some pain through the prospect of one desire being 
frustrated, before any sin was committed? ; 

(5) Dom Bruno says of the damned that ‘the creature damns itself, 
and God does no more than respect the irrevocable character of its choice’. 
The difficulty, however, in saying this seems to be that it leaves no place 
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for God’s mercy, whereas St Thomas agrees that out of mercy God 
mitigates the punishment of the damned. If their punishment is inevitable 
when they have chosen wrong, how can God mitigate it? If we say that 
God mitigates it so far as possible, the question remains what can be the 
cause which makes the punishment necessary up to a certain point and 
not further. Moreover can we conceive that God is forced to maintain 
the condition of the damned, because it is beyond his power to do 
otherwise? 

(6) Dom Bruno, speaking of ‘the relation between God’s infinite bliss 
and his knowledge of hell’, says the damned ‘are outside the infinite 
plenitude of Being, as though non-existent’. But they are not non-existent; 
they exist and are to this extent positive beings. When evil occurs this 
means that what is positive and existent is frustrated and wrongly 
directed, corrupted; evil is not simply the absence of good. Therefore 
it seems that no solution is to be found here of the problem of God’s 
knowledge of the damned. 

(7) Weare reminded that evil is a mystery, and that we cannot expect 
to understand it fully. This is of course true, but it is also true that we 
can make certain statements about it, or else we should not be confronted 
with a problem. But if we understand a situation sufficiently to make 
statements about it, we can make statements which are free from 
contradiction, while what is contradictory as we express it cannot be free 
from contradiction when understood in a higher way. Therefore we are 
faced with the problem of showing, for instance, that there is no 
contradiction in our statement of free choice, or of the supreme 
happiness of the blessed in spite of their awareness of the damned. 
Appeal to mystery does not seem to help here. 


Yours, etc. 
DOM MARK PONTIFEX 
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